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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 
length 1,000 to 


Our preferred for articles is 


2,,00 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y 
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I HATE CONTESTS: 


Theyre no good for entrants or judges 


By 
JULIAN M. DRACHMAN 


HATE CONTESTS. I think they are vicious, 

frequently dishonest, always unreliable 
and misleading, antisocial, demoralizing 
(not to say immoral), and the root and 
father of many psychopathic ailments. And 
that’s just the beginning. 

As a teacher and an educational super- 
visor, I have often had to organize contests 
or act as judge. These duties I have per- 
formed with a sense of frustration. Knowing 
well, as Justice Holmes once said of himself, 
that I am not God, I have realized that my 
most careful, most positive judgments may 
be wrong. Besides, time after time it has 
been utterly impossible to be positive. 

Is A’s sentimental short story or B's socio- 
logical essay more deserving of the gold 
meda!? Who knows? So I either trust to 
some vague, intuitive “sense of literary 
value” or devise some highly . artificial 
mathematical formula (so many points for 
facts, so many for style, so many for orig- 
inality, so many for correctness including 
commas) and thence proceed to calculate 
the incalculable with the aid of a slide rule 
and a table of logarithms. In either case, 
despite prayerful leaning backwards to be 
perfectly fair, there is a pretty good chance 
of honest error. 

The unreliability of personal judgment 
is illustrated when the decision is rendered 


by a board of judges. Almost invariably 
there is some disagreement of opinion. 
Then they may talk it over, and eventually 
the loudest or most aggressive talks the 
other judges over to his view. Volubility, 
rather than validity, wins. Or the judges 
may vote by secret ballot and, through some 
system of weighting the choices, the election 
lights upon one lucky chap—and others al- 
most as good, or possibly better, get noth- 
ing. Yet the entire purpose of the whole af- 
fair is supposed to be the discovery and 
selection of THE BEST. 

Within the past couple of years, the con- 
test fad has been lifted bodily out of the 
school and, through the agency of radio 
sponsors, has become part of the national 
mores, Not only are there quiz programs in 
which one (who happens to have been 
chosen by lot from among the studio audi- 
ence) can win four silver dollars (actually 
half dollars) by remembering at the right 
moment, with suitable hints from the 
master of ceremonies, that Columbus dis- 
covered America in the year 1492. Now 
there are even charades and conundrums 
that give somebody in Oscaloosa, Tenn., 
who happens to be in when the M.C., calls 
on the telephone, and who further just hap- 
pens to be an enthusiastic listener to the 
same program and user of the sponsor's 
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product, and who happens to recognize the 
voice of the motion-picture actor employed 
to recite some imbecilic jingle—yes, I say, 
there are now programs that award someone 
like that a new car of an expensive model, 
a super-gorgeous refrigerator, twenty-four 
thousand cans of baked beans, two years’ 
free maid-and-butler service, an airplane 
trip to Xanadu and two weeks’ prepaid 
vacation there, a complete paint job on the 
old homestead, a two-thousand carat dia- 
mond ring, a royal blue mink coat, a life- 
pass to a box in the opera, the first fourteen 
volumes of a library of card games and 
other parlor tricks, an electrically heated 
horse-blanket, a new home to be erected on 
the winner's lot, and, as a special surprise 
feature, a mechanical pencil! 

Sometimes this flood of fairy-godmother 
benefactions is given only to the lucky win- 
ner among those made eligible by sending 
in three box-tops and an entry-fee of 
seventy-five cents. Or perhaps, to get into 
the lists one must make a donation of “one 
dollar or more” to some extremely worthy 
charity. In short, the generous donors don’t 
really have to take anything out of their 
own pockets. Maybe they even make a 
profit on the entire deal, besides capturing 
masses of valuable publicity. 

You see, many contests, as conducted to- 
day, amount to little more than gambling 
enterprises. In theory it is not so. In theory, 
human beings are supposed to test out their 
powers against one anotier, so that the 


best man can win. However, as shown pre 
viously, it isn’t always possible for even the 
most honestly conducted contest to arrive 
at the truth. Error or difference in judg- 
ment may rob the best man of his merited 


triumph. Often, too, it seems as though 
little serious attempt is made to find out the 
best. Often the element of mere chance far 
outweighs any possibility of a real measur- 
ing of talents against one another. 

Some of the contests are so framed as to 
minimize all skill or ability; the terms call 
for “sincerity rather than elaborate literary 
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or artistic skill.” Do you know how to esti- 
mate the relative “sincerity” of eleven mil- 
lion twenty-five word advertising slogans if 
the literary skill with which they are com- 
posed must be eliminated? . . . Neither does 
anyone else. 

In such cases, it is inevitable that the 
winner might just about as well be drawn 
at random out of a hat. The affair might 
almost as well be announced as a lottery— 
except that several states have laws against 
lotteries. If an entry fee is charged, if the 
superiorities tested are unreal and unim- 
portant, if the element of chance amounts 
to 99.44%, is there anything except a nar- 
rowly technical legalism that prevents the 
law from proceeding against the sponsors? 

True, such contests differ from the sweep- 
stakes or the numbers racket, for they do 
appear to go through the motions of testing 
ability and rewarding the best. Neverthe- 
less, the only sensible approach for a par- 
ticipant is to tell himself that all he has to 
lose is a little time and even less money, 
while, with luck, he might win a fortune 
fit to rouse the envy of Croesus or Plutus or 
Fafnir; so why not take a chance without 
considering the merit of the outcome too 
seriously? In short, the only sensible ap- 
proach is the gambler’s. 

That gambling may be a dangerous vice 
is surely no news to anyone. Of course, we 
all know that a friendly little game, with 
some minor element of chance, may be rel- 
atively harmless, especially if the stakes 
amount to no more than a tenth of a cent 
per point. However, just as soon as the 
stakes go up, just as soon as a certain fanati- 
cal glare appears in the victim's eye, be- 
ware! There are states in which every kind 
of gambling is illegal, and one can go to 
jail for tossing a pair of dice or spinning 
a put-and-take top. Every man or woman 
beyond the years of adolescence can re- 
member some friend or relative whose life 
was ruined by the endlessly defeated hope 
of making quick and easy money by a lucky 
preak. The horses, the dogs, the stock- 
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market, pinball machines—these grip the 
old instinct for self-preservation by getting 
hold of something or other that will bring 
a fortune. 

The hope to win a radio “contest” differs 
from these chiefly in that the rewards are 
so inordinately high. Maybe it is harmless 
to play these games, too, if one plays in 
moderation and doesn’t really care about 
the result, but as soon as one begins to de- 
pend, even in imagination, on the hope for 
success, he is entering upon a Via Dolorosa. 

What adds even more to the meanness of 
many contests is the fact that they are really 
nothing but schemes for spreading propa- 
ganda, rather than methods of discovering 
and rewarding talent. You are asked to 
complete (in twenty-five words or less) the 
following statement: Sorghum’s toothpaste 
is better because. . . . Naturally, you beat 
your brains out trying to think of ways in 
which Sorghum’s toothpaste is better. If 
you try long enough and hard enough, per- 
haps you may find some reasons for actually 
preferring that particular brand. You may 
even be tempted to buy a tube or two of it 
(especially if a box-top or label “or facsimile 
thereof” must be enclosed with each entry). 
That is probably why the so-called contest 
was organized in the first place. 

So what has happened? Well, a large 
crowd of gullible souls contribute enough 
in entry fees to enable the sponsor to offer 
one lucky individual a ridiculously exorbi- 
tant reward for an absurdly trifling achieve- 
ment. All of them have been induced to 
write, and therefore to think, in terms of 
extravagant praise of the sponsor’s product, 
in most cases to buy some of it. A sane or 
reasonable judgment of winners is impossi- 
ble; the outcome gives some people undue 
self-satisfaction and many, many others an 
equally undue frustration. 

There is nothing worse for a human 
being, especially a growing young fellow, 
than the conviction that he simply cannot 
win when placed in competition with 
others—except the notion, bred of a few easy 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Drachman hates contests, wheth- 
er they are held in school or on a radio 
program, and whether you consider 
them from the point of view of the 
contestants or the judges. His first para- 
graph lays the groundwork for his at- 
tack so explicitly that you might well 
read it instead of anything further we 
can say here... except the fact that he 
is head of the English department in 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 





victories, that he simply can’t lose. Think of 
the harm done by establishing that sense 
of futility or of overconfidence. And the 
truth is that, no matter how silly or ir- 
relevant the nature of the contest, defeat 
instills a feeling of despair and the fact of 
success itself inspires a sense of superiority. 
Remember the case of Little Jack Horner, 
you know, the one who sat in the corner 
eating his Christmas pie; remember how he 
stuck in his thumb and pulled out a plum 
and said, “What a good boy am I!” Like all 
the rest of us, Little Jack thought that his 
Juck was the inevitable result of merit. It 
never occurred to him to say (as he would 
have done, had he been a philosopher in- 
stead of a normal human being) “I've been 
extraordinarily fortunate in finding a plum 
in my particular slice of pie, but of course 
I can’t expect this sort of thing to happen 
again.” So, when one has earned a grouse- 
shooting lodge in Scotland as a reward for 
the enormous exertion of writing a last line 
for a limerick telling how a certain brand 
cf suap is “better,” (without ever saying 
what it is better than) isn’t it natural for 
one to presume that one’s poetic genius is 
at last beginning to be recognized? 

Yes, even if contests were all valid, if 
they all really tested actual gifts, they would 
still be bad, because they must inevitably 
stress superiorities and depress the less 
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gifted. Even if the big-name judges really 
could read the hundreds of thousands of 
entries, instead of leaving the first “sorting” 
to battalions of low-paid clerks, and could 
actually perform the miracle of retaining 
their sanity and their aesthetic sensitivity, 
so that the results would come out honestly 
and wisely, the rewards would still be too 
big, the defeats too numerous, the gulf be- 
tween goats and sheep too immoderate in 
its yawn. Democracy never meant that all 
men have the same amount of strength or 
talent, but it cannot be served by over- 
emphasizing the inequality. 

A contest worthwhile should be free from 
the horrid stigma of the old struggle for 
existence and the survival of the “fittest.” 
It would be something like the caucus race 
in Alice in Wonderland, a race in which 
every competitor from the Mouse to the 
Dodo did his level best, whatever that was, 
and won a prize of some sort—a thimble, a 
“comfit,” a spool, or whatever it might have 
been. Such competition brings forth con- 
structive effort and the rigor of the game, 
without invidious comparisons. It stimu- 
lates all to try, assures all who do try that 
they will be rewarded in proportion to their 
deserts and not in proportion to their abil- 
ity to ride ruthlessly over others. It spares 
even those with the happiest faculties the 
harmful effects of gaining too much suc- 
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cess for too little effort. Such, for example, 
is the annual qualifying field day of the 
Public Schools Athletic League, on which 
every boy who can run a hundred yards in 
specified time (varied according to age- 
groups), jump a certain distance, and chin 
the bar a certain number of times is 
awarded a bronze medal and all the satis- 
faction and glory that goes with it. Thus 
there are thousands of winners, and every 
youngster in normal health who makes the 
requisite effort in training can be one of 
the successful group. 

Better still, there might be contests like 
those encouraged by the Jansenist school- 
masters in seventeenth-century France, in 
which each student strove to excel “his yes- 
terday’s self.” Then there was no sadistic 
triumph of winner over loser, no jealous 
heartburning, no gamer’s lust for easy 
riches, no dishonest or unfortunate injus- 
tice, no clever scheme to trick people into 
undesired purchases, but just a thrilling 
struggle to attain a worthwhile goal for its 
own sake. Such contests might serve good 
purposes. Others are so packed with jeop- 
ardy that a wholesale house-cleaning is in 
order. If the advertising industry and the 
various well-meaning or ill-meaning spon- 
sors won't mend their ways, thoughtful 
educators, parents, and others will be forced 
to feel that “there ought to be a law.” 


Teachers’ Hazard 


Perhaps one of the most weakening forces with 
which a teacher's personality must contend is the 
immature minds with which she must dea! through 
her working day. It is difficult to talk to adolescents, 
reason with adolescents, even enjoy adolescents, eight 
hours a day, and then for the three or four re- 
maining hours fill a place satisfactorily in adult 
companionship. And if it’s difficult for the teacher of 
the adolescent, what must be the problem confront- 
ing the first-grade teacher, who spends many hours 
reading “Jack plays,” “Jack plays with Jane,” 
“Jack plays with the ball"? The teacher soon finds 


herself a sort of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, making 
drastic mental leaps from immaturity to the impres- 
sive intellectuality that is generally expected of her 
by her patrons and friends. 

It would certainly seem that one of the pits, then, 
confronting the teacher's personality is the danger of 
becoming childish in her thinking, conversation, and 
eventually in her actions. Her only safeguard lies in 
finding ample recreation and companionship to 
afford her a complete change of environment after 
school hours.—WINIFRED INGLER CALDWELL in The 
Oklahoma Teacher. 





VISITING 


These teachers learn from 
the colleague down the hall 


FOR FRESH IDEAS 


By 
IRVING FLINKER 


N-SERVICE training in school systems is 
I commonly interpreted as the improve- 
ment of teachers by supervisors or by 
specialists giving lectures and courses. Out- 
side the schools, on-the-job training is re- 
garded as a fellow-worker’s obligation as 
much as it is the foreman’s responsibility. 

Personnel managers of large companies 
capitalize on the skill and pride of the most 
competent workers. The newcomer is as- 
signed to work close to an old timer who 
will keep a watchful eye and a guiding 
hand on his buddy. The result is not only 
increased skill in the neophyte but also a 
growing pride of workmanship in both 
people. 

Despite the term or year spent by the 
undergraduate in practice teaching, teachers 
are not graduated from colleges as trained 
technicians. Even under constructive and 
creative supervision the rate of teacher 
growth is slow. The supervisor may give an 
occasional demonstration, suggest a specific 
observation, and encourage intervisitation, 
but these devices are sporadic and may 
militate against the esprit de corps. The 
good teachers feel slighted when the new 
teacher is directed to observe one of their 
colleagues, while the weak teachers resent 
being asked to visit a strong one. Yet this 
area of teacher intervisitation and confer- 
ence remains a potential rich source of stim- 
ulation and enrichment of an in-service 
training program. 

At the Straus Junior High School in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., we discussed at an English- 
social studies departmental meeting the 
relative isolation of teachers from one an- 


other and the need to observe current prac- 
tice in others’ rooms to improve one’s own 
instructional technique. Teachers frankly 
stated that they had always wanted to see a 
special procedure or device but did not 
want to impose upon a colleague. 

The suggestion was made that each 
teacher in the entire department spend one 
period in each term visiting the classroom 
of some other teacher in the department. 
Each teacher was to write a brief report of 
the commendable features of the lesson ob- 
served. The plan was accepted. 

It was decided also that since the reports 
would be collated and mimeographed, the 
teacher observed should remain anonymous. 
The distribution of mimeographed sum- 
maries of the reports would have the pur- 
pose of bringing to all the teachers the 
high-lights of each observation. One can- 
not measure the effects in satisfaction and 
security gained by teachers whose achieve- 
ments are being recognized by colleagues. 

A portion of this mimeographed bulletin 
is presented to illustrate teachers’ acumen 
and sensitivity to good practice: 


“The committees finished their research 
on the subject of life in Greek cities and 
one of the groups took places around a 
table in the front of the room. The chait 
man announced that his committee had 
studied how the Greek children were 
trained and that they would have a panel 
discussion on the topic. The questioning 
of the committee members by one another 
showed good training in selecting the most 
significant elements of the problem. The 
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class joined in the discussion later and 
secmed interested in the entire presenta- 
tion... .” 


“The class had prepared for a review of 
their unit on ‘Westward Expansion’ by sub- 
mitting questions on specific topics previ- 
ously allotted to each row. Each row chose 
its representative expert to participate in 
the Information Please program. Each cor- 
rect answer counted for twenty points and 
the one receiving 100 points first would 
become chairman and select his row for the 
next panel. Interest was high and attention 
to accuracy very close... .” 


“The teacher's questioning was very 
good. She related the study of the past to 
the present life of the children. As the les- 
son progressed a pupil secretary summa- 
rized the important facts on the side black- 
board. She was well prepared, for at crucial 
times she held up large pictures which illus- 
trated the points in question. . . .” 


“The discussion was concerned with O. 
Henry's short story ‘Roads of Destiny,’ and, 
because of previous research on the author's 
life, was informative and interesting. The 
visitor was impressed with the children’s 
understanding and appreciation of Porter's 
works and style of writing. .. .” 


“Room-—attractive and neat 
“Teacher's manner—friendly, pleasant, 
sympathetic 

“Atmosphere—children relaxed, informal, 
interested 


“Method—provocative questioning, and 
summarizing 
“Assignment—provision for research and 


personal opinion. . . . 


“The dramatization made use of the chil- 
dren’s varied abilities in the fields of cre- 
ative writing, acting, organizing, etc. The 
children enjoyed the story and the playlet, 
and gave life to what they read through see- 
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ing the characters interpreted by their class- 
mates. They developed their critical ability 
in analyzing the presentation to decide 
whether the script had given a true interpre- 
tation of the story. . . .” 


“The questioning by the teacher was 
skillful. The explanations were clear. Ob- 
jects around the room were used to illus- 
trate points made by the teacher. The 
pupils were interested in what they were 
doing. The teacher was warm and sympa- 
thetic in her attitude toward the class and 
the rapport was excellent. . . .” 


“The ppriod started with a stimulating 
discussion’ of current events. ‘Comments on 
the News.’ designed as a five-minute period- 
opener, lasted almost ten minutes because 
of the real interest shown. Those pupils 
who expressed unfounded opinions were 
held to account for the facts in the news. 
The discussion revealed wide reading and 
critical thinking by the pupils. Timely em- 
phasis was placed on the critical water short- 
age. A question on the Feinberg Law was 
held in abeyance pending further research.” 


“The room was beautiful, a real reflec- 
tion of the personality of the teacher. . . . 
The teacher insisted upon classroom man- 
ners in a soft pleasing voice that encour- 
aged social control... .” 


“The teacher clarified several misconcep- 
tions held by the pupils, such as the com- 
mon confusion of the Constitution with the 
Declaration of Independence, and _ the 
meanings of probation and prohibition. .. .” 


“Motivation was very good and the pupils 
felt a personal need to continue with the 
lesson and acquire important informa- 
Ries 


“It was my privilege to observe a lesson 
in remedial reading. I was particularly glad 
to have this opportunity of seeing group 





VISITING FOR FRESH IDEAS 


work in action. I realized, as never before, 
that work of this type requires special 
preparation in order to make it function 
smoothly. It was very evident that much 
careful, painstaking effort had gone into the 
planning. Each group had its own work 
assigned on a special chart... .” 


“The latter part of the period was de- 
voted to listening to records of folk songs. 
Before playing the record, the teacher told 
the story of the song and the new words 
were written on the board and explained. 
The pupils evaluated the two folk songs 
and concluded that they gave a good pic- 
ture of local background. A comparison 
with modern popular music was attempted 
and showed good thinking. .. .” 


“The pupils were very earnest about their 
work. No one was wasting time. Everyone 
seemed to enjoy what he was doing. . . .” 


“The teacher was very composed, quiet 
yet forceful, sympathetic, and ‘very good to 
look at.’ She displayed a marvelous sense 
of humor and impressed me as being deeply 
interested in her work. .. .” 


“I visited an eighth-grade class and ob- 
served the preparatory oral discussion lead- 
ing up to creative writing. The teacher 
wrote the word ‘peeve’ on the board and by 
a series of leading questions obtained its 
meaning. The children were asked to think 
of their individual pet peeves, *«u as they 
were given the teacher wrote tiem on the 
board. Suggestions by the teacher and by 
the brighter children stimulated thought in 
the slower ones. It was apparent from the 
discussion of the topic that every child had 
something to say and write about... .” 


“Each group was worked with individu- 
ally. The reading lesson was motivated with 
questions especially designed to arouse in- 
terest. Personal observations were made and 
the meanings of difficult words were dis- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Three months after the English-social 
studies department of Straus Junior 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., had put 
into operation its plan of having each 
teacher of the department visit the 
classroom of a colleague and report the 
good practices observed for the benefit 
of the group, the other departments of 
the school adopted the plan also. The 
system is on a voluntary basis, but as 
soon as the idea spread, 80 per cent of 
the teachers agreed to accept visitors. 
Mr. Flinker, an assistant principal of 
the school, who initiated the experi- 
ment, comments, “The group mind is 
fertile.” 





cussed. While the teacher attended to one 
group, the others worked quietly. There 
was evidence, too, of perfect organization 
that resulted in excellent discipline. The 
pupils knew exactly what to do at all 
times. ...” 


Besides achieving its primary goal of im- 
proving the teacher’s competence, such a 
plan has concomitant values. The mental- 
hygiene aspects of this procedure cannot be 
overlooked. The conscientious teacher en- 
joys the thrill of success and recognition by 
a colleague. Because the stress is on the 
positive constructive aspects of the lesson, 
even the new and weak teacher enjoyed the 
subsequent conference with the visitor. No 
teacher is singled out by the supervisor as 
strong or weak. The teachers make their 
own arrangements for intervisitation. Bet- 
ter understanding of the other fellow’s 
problems improves morale. Everybody 
seems to have a good time, and a profitable 
one, too. 

The plan has proved so valuable to the 
teachers of the English-social studies depart- 
ment that it has now spread to the other 
departments of the school. Visits are made 
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only to the classrooms of teachers who have 
volunteered receive observers. So far 
about 80 per cent of the school’s teachers 


to 


have volunteered to accept visitors. Most of 
the visits are to classrooms in the visitor's 
own department, but some of the teachers 
have observed in other departments 


* TRICKS of 


fs 
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In this manner, cooperative supervision 
is literally translated into action. In no 
school can the ability of the supervisor sur- 
pass or equal the combined intelligence of 
his staff. This plan enables him to tap the 
fertile group mind for the benefit of the 
school. 


the TRADE * * 


By TED GORDON 


CARBON SANDWICH-—Be sure to use 
a “carbon sandwich” to blacken both sides 
of transparent paper for typed or written 
material to be blueprinted or projected. 
Remember that the sandwich will have the 
second carbon reversed with the inked side 
up.—William Carnahan, graduate student, 
University of Southern California. 


ACTIVE FILES—Are you a good dis- 
carder? After each lesson make a note on all 
pieces of teaching material used, indicating 
the date of use, purpose served, and sug- 
gestions for further use. Make it a practice 
to go through your files quarterly and dis- 
card those items which are no longer useful. 
—Dr. Thelma Thorne, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


ARTFUL ART IDEA-—A practical way 
of getting art students aware of and collect- 
ing color is to combine the wash technique 


Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 


help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
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butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
Address to THE 
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and color problem in one. Students can 
make an even opaque wash of five or six 
different mixed colors on g x 12 pieces of 
paper which can be cut into smaller rec- 
tangles to be traded with every other stu- 
dent in class. It’s fun and instructive and 
starts each student off with quite a bundle 
of color samples.—Jack D. Stoops, Lecturer 
in Art, University 
Angeles. 


RUBBER STAMP-—You can retain and 
regain an amazing number of papers, books, 
clippings, etc., if you invest in a rubber 
stamp that says “Please return to—” with 
your name. Or, more insidiously, “Hope 


of California at Los 


you'll come back soon to—” with your name. 


EQUIPMENT-—To make physical-educa- 
tion equipment easier to identify for the 
students, it helps to label the balls with an 
initial, Example: “S” for soccerball, “B” for 
basketball, “V” for volleyball, etc.—Gerald- 
ine Schwaderer, John Muir Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


REMOVING CRAYON MARKS—Re- 
moving crayon marks on woodwork, walls, 
and floors is easy if you use a cloth dam- 
pened with ammonia.—Western Family. 

STAIN PROTECTION—Collect 
desk blotters that otherwise might be dis- 


those 


carded and tear them into strips as needed 
for placing beneath bottles, paint cans, 
etc., in shops and labs where dripping 
would otherwise cause certain staining. 





BIOLOGY IS 


Why do the texts 
make it so dull? 


SPECTACULAR! 


By 
ANNE MALATESTA 


OBY MADE IT a point to bring a comic 

book to biology each morning. He is al- 
ready a two-term failure, and his inatten- 
tiveness in class is undoubtedly due, in a 
large measure, to the cut and dried pages 
of a high-school text that offers a dull con- 
trast to his action-filled comic. Unfortu- 
nately, his teacher has a lot of ground to 
cover during the semester and he must 
speak the language of the scientific text. 

One is tempted to pose the questions, 
“Why couldn't the comic strip be used as a 
biological boomerang? Why couldn't oc- 
casional comic strips be inserted between 
the pages of a difficult, technically worded 
text that has needed streamlining for some 
time?” 

But, you say, most biological books are 
already illustrated. It is true that Toby's 
text is relieved here and there by a photo- 
graph. Sometimes, however, it is so small 
that Toby must look twice, and it is doubt- 
ful if he ever gave it a first glance, to see 
if it is really a field of wheat. An examina- 
tion of prevailing texts will disclose a simi- 
lar pattern of uninspiring pictures. 

With a text that has failed to bring an 
understanding of the wonders of nature, it 
is not to be wondered that Toby settled 
for a comic, which he hastily hid whenever 
the teacher happened to glance his way. It 
is not surprising that this was seldom, for 
the teacher knew that it was practically im- 
possible to pull Toby out of a biological 
rut. 

What is the main stumbling block in the 
use of a comic strip as a boomerang? It is 
the attitude of some educators toward this 


modern innovation that in astronomical 
figures weekly taps the nation’s family bud- 
get. 

While some schoolmasters hesitate to 
turn such a corner, there are others who 
feel that a comic strip could be adapted as 
a working visual aid in today’s classroom. 

For example, Dr. Warren Jones, profes- 
sor of education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, predicts that the comic strips which 
have only just begun to progress will be 
used more adequately in education. To 
clinch his point he says that a textbook’s 
story duplicating one four-block sequence 
of “Prince Valiant” would run at least 2,500 
words long and have less effect on the 
memory than the picture which can be 
“read” in a minute's time. 

On the other hand, there are pedagogues 
who fail to realize that the comics present 
a way to help Toby see the everyday magic 
that Dame Nature has up her sleeve. Too, 
they fail to take into consideration that 
just as vitamins are packed into one pill, so 
a great biological truth could be presented 
through the illustrated pages of a dramatic 
episode related to the technical material 
of the chapter. 

It would be very easy to blame the 
teacher for the whole boring classroom 
routine—boring, that is, to Toby and 
similar students, not to speak of those who 
are working for grades only, and they are 
legion. But it would seem on further prob- 
ing that the dullness started when biologists 
went overboard on the subject of species. 
If you will take a look at the texts used in 
this century of biological illiteracy, you 
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will see that in most of them the animals 
and plants and all the marvels that they 
perform are lost in a labyrinthine cave of 
binomial nomenclature, which consists, of 
course, of Latin and Greek synonyms for 
everyday words like the spider and the 
dinosaur. 

The teacher, in some instances—which I 
will elaborate on later—can be called on the 
carpet for failing to make exciting a subject 
that would lend itself easily to any one of 
the streamlined baits that Toby and his 
teen-age classmates have fallen for hook, 
line, and sinker. 

There is something to be said for the in- 
structors who don’t endorse heartily new 
audio-visual educational methods. They 
have looked askance at movies, television, 
radio, and comics in the classroom because 
they fear that they will supplant them in 
the classroom. Educators in general, how- 
ever, time and again emphasize that the 
teacher need have no fear of being excess 
baggage in the classroom. They reassure us 
that the guiding light is as important as 
ever, that those up-to-date visual aids stand 
ready to help him in doing a better teach- 
ing job. These aids offer routes familiar to 
the students. 

For the comic strip, since we're discussing 
that aspect of visual education, there is no 
dearth of picture material. You have only 
to pick a newspaper or a magazine to find 
that animals do strange, almost incredible 
things that put homo sapiens in the shade. 
Consider the phenomenal success of recent 
“z00" books. They are evidence of our in- 
tense interest in pictorial communication. 
One might even venture to say that if those 
exceptionally eye-appealing pictures had 
been labeled with something like callorhy- 
nus alsacanus (fur seal), they might lose 
some of their tremendous popularity. 

It is certain that any one of those pictures 
illustrating a human trait could be used as 
the basis for a comic strip that would catch 
and hold Toby's eye, and what’s more, im- 
plant the thought that biology can be 
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learned in a vivid and concrete way. The 
technical end of a text thus equipped would 
seem much less heavy. 

A newspaper item suitable for a comic 
strip tells of a phenomenon that could have 
happened in anybody's backyard. It relates 
a story of the industrious spider whose 
multiple but weak eyes spied a nail on the 
ground. Spinning a silken thread, she 
latched onto this piece of steel. Although it 
was easily one hundred times as big as she, 
Madame Arachnid painstakingly worked 
under cover of night for practically two 
weeks. The nail’s destination? Her lair in 
the eaves of a one-story garden cottage! Just 
as the spider was about to lift the nail into 
her webbed parlor a youngster appeared 
waving a paper horn high above her head. 
The horn broke the thread. The 
dropped to the ground. 

Here is a vivid dramatic episode that 
might very well replace some of the bio- 
logical stills that appear in text after text. 
Going from the tiny to the great, I have 
seen one particular picture of Tyranno- 
saurus Rex, the fiercest flesh-eating animal 
of all time, his six-inch teeth prominently 
displayed, a dozen times in as many books. 
It is, indeed, a remarkable restoration. But 
surely there are others of the dinosaur that 
might be more suitable for young, eager 
eyes. Such a one I saw in a picture book for 
children, but I am sure that it is one that 
would appeal to grown-ups and teen-agers 
alike. This terrible monster was fighting an- 
other dinosaur, the Triceratops (I know 
what biologists mean when they say that 
they can’t get away from technical terms), 
the only beast in his time that stood up to 
him. And he had to grow a bony shield on 
his head and long sharp horns to keep the 
king lizard in his place. 

Here again it requires no special gift of 
imagination to visualize another dramatic 
enactment. This time a comic strip reveals 
a stirring fight between two thin-skinned 
offspring which must have held even 
Mother Nature spellbound during the evo- 


nail 
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lution of her natural creative process. And 
since one battle leads to another (or at least 
that’s the way it happens in the western 
comics that Toby gobbles up in class), the 
king of the lizard world fights a final losing 
existence. Tyrano, so called for short, strug- 
gles with a tenacious newcomer destined to 
replace him in what was once a tropical 
forest. For nature saw fit to cool the warm 
earth with a shovelful of ice, thus making it 
more livable for the smaller fur-bearing 
mammal. 

In such a strip Toby would learn in a 
minute's reading that the king of monsters 
fought his last battle with an animal a mere 
fraction of his size. Furthermore, he is given 
evidence of a great biological truth, to wit: 
nature is greater in smaller things than she 
is in big ones. 

As I write this article, I can imagine pres- 
ent-day biologists—not all, for some realize 
that the visual approach via comics can be 
a much-needed shot in the arm for present 
inadequate methods of teaching—throwing 
up their arms in consternation, saying, 
“Shades of Humboldt and Agassiz! What 
is this venerable subject coming to?” 

And yet, Agassiz, the great Swiss natural- 
ist who believed heart and soul in observa- 
tion, might be in sympathy with a visual 
path that would start Toby on the road 
back to nature. It is said that each child has 
the questioning soul of the naturalist, and 
certainly tieing biology with something that 
the lad is already vitally interested in pro- 
vides a visual springboard into a field of 
technical terms. And if biologists fear that 
a comic strip in a textbook would mean a 
loss of dignity, let them look to the distin- 
guished bird magazine, Audubon. It often 
makes use of such a device in showing the 
ways of the bird world without any loss of 
prestige. 

It is admitted that ultra-modern facts are 
portrayed in some of the pseudo-scientific 
comics, if you'd call them that. And why 
not? Some of yesterday's achievements of 
comic marvelmen have become the realities 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mrs. Malatesta has embarked upon a 
one-woman crusade to rescue biology, a 
lively subject, from the pit of dullness 
into which she says the biology texts 
have dragged it. This article represents 
one phase of her effort. She believes 
that if there were more vividly concrete 
material in the texts, even presented in 
comic-book style, there would be fewer 
uninspiring biology courses and fewer 
two-time failures in the subject. She 
formerly taught in the Oakland, Cal., 
Public Schools. 





of today. That level of learning, however, 
is something that some teachers prefer to be 
far above, in fact so far above that a stu- 
dent like Toby doesn’t think he can stretch 
his neck to that high and unapproachable 
level set by some biological texts. 

Indeed, it is possible that the biology 
teacher might round up a few pointers by 
picking up an occasional acceptable comic 
himself. He may possibly find something 
that fits in with the daily assignment. Per- 
haps he is trying to interest the class in the 
exploits of the ballooning spider. Thumb- 
ing through the pages of a comic that pre- 
dicts things to come, he may see a pilot 
escaping in mid-air in a G suit, a super- 
modern gadget for flying safety. Chances are 
the teacher’s mention of a spider donning 
his G suit for a safe landing from the strato- 
sphere would pull Toby's head out of his 
comic. His interest would be aroused, for 
he would be extremely skeptical about how 
a spider could manufacture a G suit in the 
first place. 

But the instructor could tell the class that 
millions of years ago the spider took to the 
air in a balloon manufactured by the spin- 
nerets in his own tiny body. Climbing up a 
tree if the weather were favorable (and un- 
like man he had his sure-fire way of pre- 
dicting it), he spun his own airport, let 
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loose a long silken thread, and swung away 
on it. The voyage carried him hundreds of 
miles from home. And what's more, if a 
crash landing loomed, he forestalled it. He 
merely spun another silken line in mid-air, 
his G suit, and safely landed on terra firma. 

It is possible that after learning of the 
spider's aerial know-how Toby would look 
with a new respect at what was once viewed 
as a dismal thingamajig put here on earth 
to creep annoyingly about house walls. It 
may even occur to Toby that the spider may 
hop on a rocket which, we are told, may 
within fifty years land on the moon. Fan- 
tastic, yes. But it is the thrilling adventure 
that Toby revels in. Too, that sort of sub- 
ject matter provides a stepping stone to 
making more biologically literate a two- 
term failure who has shown very little in- 
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terest in a text that would greatly aid him 
in life-adjustment. 

In making up future biology textbooks, 
the writers might well keep it in mind that 
the classroom may be Toby's last stopping- 
off place on the road back to a knowledge 
of living things. It behooves them to turn 
any new streamlined leaf—even a comic one 
—to advantage to fire Toby's imagination, 
at least to the extent that he will not feel 
the need of bringing a comic to class to 
keep from being bored. 

When one thinks of the many years of 
experimental progressive education lost 
without yet separating the chaff from the 
wheat, I do not believe that it is asking too 
much to enliven present dull, technically 
worded texts with an ace from Toby's own 
sleeve, the comic strip. 


Teacher at Convention: Student’s-Eye View 


I thought teachers knew the rules. From the day 
I entered kindergarten my instructors told me that 
there were certain rules of behavior which were 
to be obeyed. I learned them, and I abided by them 
—or I received detention, It seemed fair enough. 
After all, the teachers had to obey the same rules, 
didn’t they? 

Last spring, as a member of the student council, 
I ushered at a district teachers’ convention. My 
first duty was to stand at the entrance and hand out 
issues of the Campus Corral, our school paper. The 
journalism students had worked hard to get out a 
special convention issue of the paper, and those of 
us who were to usher had to get up earlier than 
usual to be in our places for the first arrivals. It was 
a lot of trouble, but we felt that we would be re- 
paid for the effort by our contact with the pleasant 
and gracious people we were to meet. 

At the auditorium, I gathered a stack of papers 
and stood by the door to hand one to each visitor. I 
expected a cordial or at least a nice, thank you. 

“Would you like a copy of the Corral?” I asked 
a man instructor. 

“Hell, no!” he answered. 

My enthusiasm was dampened by the shock, but 
I recuperated enough to offer copies to other ar- 
rivals. Some of them ignored me; some indignantly 
yapped that they already had one. Most of those 
who took copies threw the papers on the floor with- 


out even looking at them. Now what was that rule? 
“Anyone who throws paper on the floor shall re- 
main for detention.” I remembered it well, but the 
teachers didn’t seem to. 

When I was in junior high school, the teachers 
told me that there were rules to govern my going 
to assembly, and rules to govern my behavior there. 
I was to attend all meetings, I was to enter the 
auditorium without pushing, and I was to pay at- 
tention to the speaker. Since this was a teachers’ 
convention, I expected them to follow their own 
rules. 

The majority of the convention visitors stayed 
vut in the foyer and talked, or went to the drug- 
store for a cup of coffee. Those who did go into 
the auditorium crowded each other and all but 
ran over the student ushers, They preferred to seat 
themselves, apparently, and they preferred to seat 
themselves at the back of the room. Let the speaker 
talk to the empty rows down front; it was impor- 
tant to be in a position to get out ahead of every- 
one else. 

But it wasn't important to listen to the address. 
Many of the teachers talked busily to their neigh- 
bors, and others carefully read the daily papers. 
They broke cvery rule of assembly behavior, as well 
as their favorite classroom adage, “Silence is golden.” 

Maybe someone ought to give the teachers deten- 
tion.—Mary Etmore in The Texas Outlook. 





MORE ELECTIVES 
for high-school ENGLISH 


BEN SWEENEY 


ESPITE AN active and fascinating game 
D of educational buck-passing, some in- 
teresting and remarkable variations in the 
high-school English curriculum are being 
attempted in California. My opportunity to 
observe this panorama of English programs 
came last spring when I wrote to every high 
school in California with an enrolment of 
500 or more, and asked a few pertinent 
questions, 

An 87 per cent response from the 197 
schools queried is indicative of interest in 
the subject of the secondary English curricu- 
lum, but the reasons given by those not 
venturing along new paths—even in the 
face of admitted need—are curious 
wonderful. 


and 


Why aren’t certain crying needs being 
met, asks the inquiring reporter, and the 
echo comes back monotonously from educa- 
tors throughout this broad state: “State 
Law won't permit me to—", or “College 
requirements force me to—”, or “The Ad- 
ministration is opposed to any—"’. And ad- 
ministrators, quizzed along similar lines, 
have a habit of pulling you into their inner 
chambers, closing the door (softly), and 
whispering hoarsely into your eager ear, 
“I'd like to make certain changes, but I’m 
stuck with a crew of traditional teachers, 
etc.” 

Such answers are usually accepted as logi- 
cal by the uncritical listener, and it is 
nothing less than a delightful shame to 
drag them out into broad daylight for 
meticulous examination. 

Let’s take the first one. The educator 
who seeks refuge in the legal tomes cover- 
ing the free education of our people can 


easily wind himself up into a knot, the un- 
ravelling of which calls for a broad inter- 
pretation of what may appear at first to be 
strict. It is a means of offering comfortable 
seclusion to non-imaginative educators who 
are self-satisfied or who turn a deaf ear and 
a blind eye on_ unsatisfactory 
methods, and objectives. 

The Education Code, however, actually 
opens the door for any hardy pioneer with 
new ideas and a yen to try them. It states 
briefly under the heading, “Required In- 
struction in Secondary Schools,” that there 
must be courses of instruction “in the use 
of English to promote the satisfactory 
mastery of oral and written English.” Criti- 
cism of the present curriculum levied at the 
high schools from higher levels would seem 
to indicate that the good old conservative 
traditional English (whatever your interpre- 
tation of “conservative,” “traditional,” and 


means, 


“English” may be) may possibly be subject 
to overhaul in order that the high schools 
“promote satisfactory mastery” 
“satisfactory mastery” is). At any rate, the 


(whatever 


entire requirement is so ambiguous as to 
permit any red-blooded administrator o1 
teacher to take off on any tangent which 
seems, in directed 
toward more sound preparation. The law 
does not hog-tie the curriculum—indeed 
it opens the gates for anyone seeking re- 
lease from a course of study that has become 
stuffy, non-productive, or lacking in creativ- 
ity. 

Excuse Number Two, the stifling grip of 
the college or university, is another over 
rated bugaboo. The grim spectre of a fear 
some influence hovering over the poor, un- 


his estimation, to be 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Are too many high schools clinging 
to rigidly prescribed English courses of 
study for all students, and ignoring 
their special interests im English, on 
grounds that are no longer valid? Mr. 
Sweeney recently made a study of the 
problem of electives in the high schools 
of California, and on the basis of the 
fucts says that it’s time to do some 
chost-laying in the English department. 
He was curriculum coordinator at Lin- 
coln High School, San Jose, Cal., at 
the time of his investigation, but 1s 
now principal of Wilson Junior High 
School in the same city. 





protected high school English curriculum 
is less fearsome minus its Hallowe'en mask 
and false shoulders. 

One simple check on the college require- 
ments is the perusal of a collection of cata- 
logs issued by these higher institutions. 
Without going into detail, it is safe to gen- 
eralize to this extent—most colleges call for 
three units of English. Where no specific 


pattern was indicated (and I checked 43 


catalogs), three units were often recom- 
mended, although in some cases no pattern 
was suggested. That the ivory-covered men- 
ace may once have been a real spectre is 
not denied, but as Clarence D. Thorpe has 
said: 

The colleges have long since ceased to be perfec- 
tionists in their expectations, and they have tended 
more and more to think in terms of evidence of 
ability rather than in terms of formal requirements.’ 


The very educators who point a shaking 
finger at the colleges often cling to methods 
and objectives which have not stood the test 
of inspection by the powers on the upper 


*Clarence D. Thorpe, “Knowledge and Skills in 
English that May be Expected of the High School 
Student Entering College.” The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, 
XXX, February 1946, p. go. 
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levels. The tears of dismay that have been 
shed by the university people are often 
shed because of the stench of stagnant high- 
school programs of English, not because of 
widespread trends toward new and untried 
curriculum practices. The cry for a return 
to “the good old days” in English prepara- 
tion is false and misdirected. There never 
was a Golden Era when the colleges were 
completely satisfied with the English prep- 
aration of students being sent to them. Such 
“good old days” are a figment of the imag- 
ination, and the establishment of a curricu- 
lum at the secondary level which ade- 
quately prepares for college is not a mystical 
return to a past age, but a project reserved 
for a brave new world of educators who are 
not shackled by imaginary tethers. 

With two hurdles on the road to improve- 
ment kicked off the track, let's look at the 
last one—the toughest of all. It is tough 
because it deals with human frailty and the 
not altogether new difference of opinion 
between administration and teaching. It is 
snug and safe for a teacher who has used 
the same methods, the same approach, the 
same reading list, and the same monotone 
for a quarter of a century to refer sadly to 
a ball-and-chain existence brought on by 
generations of hard-headed administrators. 

On the other hand, administrators, bur- 
ied by the problems of maintaining 
smooth public relations and other vital is- 
sues not altogether unrelated to education, 
may shove curriculum-revision problems in 
the lower drawer and weep confidentially 
on your shoulder concerning a traditional 
and immovable faculty. The music may 
vary, but the words go like this: “Naturally, 
it isn’t the way I believe it should be, 
but—”. 

Yet all is not lost! While a number are 
seeking refuge by means here discussed, 
look what is happening in the Golden State 
in other places. In schools which enroll 
nearly a quarter of a million high-school 
students (234,458 to be exact) a choice is 
offered among 47 different electives. 





More ELECTIVES FOR 


A number of these courses are familiar 
and might be considered old standbys in 
the English department. The “big three” 
in the order of frequency of selection are 
journalism (158 schools), speech (145 
schools), and dramatics (141 schools). Fill- 
ing out the list of the top ten most fre- 
quently reported are remedial reading, 
yearbook, radio speech, debate, creative 
writing, business English, and contempo- 
rary literature. 

Here and there among those familiar 
faces, a few new ones—bright, shining, and 
full of invitation—stand out. Wouldn't you 
have appreciated the opportunity to sign 
up for high-school courses in news reading, 
western life, drama appreciation, great lit- 
erature, or modern English literature? So, 
undoubtedly, would the students who at- 
tend the 68 schools where election of 
English is not permitted, or where such 
election must be over and above the re- 
quired block. 

From the list of 47 English courses, 89 
schools, or 45 per cent of all schools of like 
size in California, allow students to elect 
courses in English rather than channel 
them through a pre-chiselled niche in the 
ivory tower. Fourteen per cent permit elec- 
tion with certain qualifications. Heresy 
though it may seem to some to permit these 
students to finish high school without all 
having been dipped in an identical dye, 
it is proving successful in 103 schools of 
this group. 

Even where such courses are permitted 
as substitutes for a part of the required 
English, however, the privilege to enroll is 
not cheaply won! The qualifications range 
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from the achievement of a “grade B or bet- 
ter” in prior English classes to the use of 
one of the electives at the twelfth grade 
solely for “making up ar. earlier failure.” 
Oh Inconsistency, where is thy limit! In 
order to nibble at the delicacies in one in- 
stance, it is necessary to establish a high 
grade in the conventional English course; 
in another instance, a failure at the com- 
mon trough buys the ticket. If we are grant- 
ing that “regular” English is a bitter pill, 
the successful swallowing of which entitles 
us to a bon bon, then the former method has 
merit. If on the other hand our goal is the 
production of a child with at least one 
pleasant and successful experience in his 
native language, then the latter would seem 
to be the more logical method of the two. 
In either case, it is unfortunate that the 
child must get over or under a hurdle in 
order to enjoy the experiences offered in 
some of the various suggested substitute 
electives. 

To the 41 per cent of the schools who 
cling to a prescribed course of English for 
all students, such a picture of fearless ex- 
perimentation should prove heartening. It 
would be stupid to assume that a prescribed 
and unyielding program is necessarily evil. 
It is just as stupid to assume that change 
is evil when such change in a particular 
school is indicated by careful evaluation of 
the status quo. 

The corpse of many a long-dead English 
curriculum lies unburied with nothing but 
ghosts standing guard. We've played 
haunted house long enough. It’s time to 
spook-proof the English course of study 
once and for all. 


There is a growing awareness among many teachers—and may their tribe increase—that 
the acid test of teaching is to be found in the out-of-school behavior of their pupils. When 
all teachers realize that their success must ultimately be measured by the way their 
students act as adult citizens, they will then make use of evaluation instruments more 
valid than the objective quiz, and they will direct their teaching efforts toward more 
purposeful goals.—Strengthening Democracy (N.Y.C. Board of Education). 





Is This Supervision? 
Principal Accounts for a Typical Day 


By R. D. SHOUSE 


HORTLY AFTER arrival at 7:30 this morn- 
S ing Miss L. brought me an editorial 
from the St. Louis Star Times which de- 
plored the neglect of brilliant pupils in 
public schools. She wanted to have the 
article mimeographed and distributed to 
parents, teachers, and pupils who are on our 
evaluation committees. These committees 
are examining the program of studies of the 
school with a view to making improve- 
ments. When we were starting the project 
last fall, I made the mental reservation that 
I would try to avoid letting group discus- 
sions become philosophical or ideological 
arguments. The distribution and discussion 
of this article would probably start such 
arguments. How can I refuse Miss L. tact- 
fully? 

At 7:45 Mr. M., head of the social-studies 
department, dropped in for one of our fre- 
quent morning “limbering up” talks, this 
time about plans which were being made 
for a series of general teachers’ meetings. 
Teachers like 
problems, 


informal discussions about 
difficulties. We 
agreed that we should: (1) have a steering 
committee to choose a subject for each dis- 
cussion period, (2) plan to use different 
teachers as discussion leaders, and (3) avoid 


pupils, and 


the discussion of individual pupils in large 
groups of teachers. 
At 8:00 talked with Mr. P., assistant prin- 


cipal, about the suspension of two pupils 
who had accumulated a large number of 
demerits. The demerit plan has solved a 
great many petty disciplinary problems for 
us. 


At 8:10 Mr. G. came in with the request 
that he be assigned room X as his classroom 
for next year. His reasons for the request 


were apparently sound. The difficulty is 
that several other teachers have asked for 
the same room. Their reasons sounded 
good, too. What decision am I going to 
make? I don’t know so I'll put the problem 
in the “hopper.” That means that I'll ask 
my mind the question. Perhaps the proper 
answer will come to me without my giving 
any more conscious thought to it. 

This sounds a bit “screwy,” but I’ve 
talked with many persons who use the same 
device. There is no doubt that our minds 
think, weigh matters, and form connections 
unconsciously. Also, I suppose putting vex- 
ing problems in the “hopper” helps because 
the delay and the getting away from the 
problems temporarily enables us to get a 
better perspective of all factors. At any rate 
the correct solutions occasionally pop up 
later like pieces of well-browned toast. Of 
course, many solutions won't “pop up” and 
we have to continue to work consciously 
for them. 

At 8:20 I studied a report of one of the 
evaluation subcommittees which had been 
handed in just as I left yesterday. I was 
pleased to note marked progress and that 
Mr. K., assistant superintendent of the St. 
Louis system, was on this committee and 
was giving expert help. 

At 8:30 decided that I should write Miss 
L. a note, advising against the distribution 
of the editorial and telling her of my hope 
to proceed to draw definite evaluative con- 
clusions based upon our study of the needs 
of high-school pupils and our stated school 
philosophy without reopening at this time 
the discussion of the question of school 
philosophy and objectives. A school phi- 
losophy was developed last year. The evalua- 
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tive project started off this fall with study 
of pupil needs. 

We make more enemies and accomplish 
less by becoming involved in arguments of 
a philosophical or ideological nature than 
we do by any other form of group activity. 
Arguments do not promote concerted ac- 
tion because debaters tend to separate them- 
selves by overstating their cases. Most 
people talk radically and act convention- 
ally. In the second place, we can’t say what 
we mean. Words are chameleon. A better 
way to secure cooperative action is to ap- 
proach points of difference by seeking in- 
formation about the other fellow’s job and 
his difficulties. Knowing these better, we 
will be less likely to oversimplify his prob- 
lems and we will be better prepared to 
know what his words mean. 

At g:oo0 I received and studied another 
report of an evaluative subcommittee. Mr. 
S., treasurer of a nation-wide business con- 
cern, is on this committee giving help and 
practical advice. Thank God for the many 
busy men and women who have somehow 
developed a devotion to the cause of public 
education. 

At g:15 the mail arrived. The next half 
hour was spent in reading correspondence, 
dictating letters, and in studying the new 
North Central instructions for members of 
reviewing committees. 

At g:50 the librarian called to discuss 
plans for remodeling some classrooms to 
make a new library room. I hope I'm right 
in insisting upon the use of two additional 
precious classrooms for this purpose. 

At 10:10 Le Roy D. called to get a state- 
ment that we had issued him a diploma on 
the basis of the G. E. D. test. Le Roy failed 
nearly all eighth-grade subjects and quit 
school to join the army. He spent several 
years in the service, then took G. E. D. and 
college-entrance tests. He has now earned 
his B.S. degree, and is teaching and study- 
ing at C. College. He hopes for a fellowship 
at M. University, where he plans to get his 
Master’s degree. His case is another illus- 


tration of how little we know about chil- 
dren. The key to our failures must lie some- 
where in our ignorance of the biological 
effects of growth during adolescence upon 
their ability to function mentally. Perhaps 
some psychiatrist or psychologist will figure 
it out some day. 

At 10:20 I met with English teachers in 
the teachers’ conference room to plan im- 
provement instruction in English. English 
teachers seem unhappy these days. Perhaps 
they've heard so many different theories on 
how English should be taught that they're 
lost. A lack of a feeling of accomplishment 
seems to be the cause of discouragement 
and frustration. Just now it appears that 
our best answer is to go back to more 
thorough drill in fundamental skills. We've 
about decided to try: testing twice a year, 
homogeneous grouping, more rigid syllabi 
of minimum essentials by quarter years, 
and perhaps some new texts. 

At 11:20 to the cafeteria for lunch. I sat 
with a group of English teachers and the 
conversation concerning problems of teach- 
ing English continued in a lighter vein. 

At 11:50, while I was still seated at the 
lunch table, Miss G., who recently returned 
from a government teaching job in Japan, 
called to see about a job for the second 
semester. I had suggested the possibility of 
her helping with the Diversified Occupa- 
tions program. She was interested but had 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


From 7:30 in the morning until 
4:35 in the afternoon Mr. Shouse, prin- 
cipal of Normandy Senior High School, 
St. Louis, Mo., put in an ordinary busy 
day. This is an incident-by-incident re- 
port on the nine hours, during which 
he had made no formal class visitations. 
What he would like to ask CLEARING 
House readers is whether they think 
he neglected his supervisory duties. 
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to be told all about the program, so we 
journeyed to the Diversified Occupations 
room. Mr. R. explained well the work of a 
coordinator. Miss G. learned a lot about the 
work; so did I. She liked the program; but 
the prospect of having to earn 24 hours 
to qualify as a coordinator did not appeal 
as she has other plans for a master’s degree. 
She has had some experience and training 
in the teaching of remedial English. Per- 
haps we can use her there. All of the time 
used to acquaint Miss G. with the D. O. 
program has been wasted. Another idea 
has failed. 

So much time in this job is spent explor- 
ing possibilities. Ideas are to supervisors 
as rocks are to gold miners. We test prom- 
ising ideas for practicality; they test ores 
for gold. We read, study, attend lectures, 
and form discussion groups in hopes of 
finding ways to improve our schools, When 
we find a promising idea we test it for worka- 
bility just as feverishly as an old prospector 
tests for gold. Sometimes I think that the 
preoccupation of school men with ideas 
becomes almost an obsession. 

At 1:30 a conference with Mr. B., head 
of the guidance department, concerning use 
of twelfth-grade English to meet the state 
fine-arts requirement. Some boys who have 
been placed in_ twelfth-grade English 
classes for this purpose would better have 
been placed in remedial English. The boys 
don’t want art or music but they're slowing 
up the twelfth-grade English classes so 
much we don’t want them there. I suppose 
I'm wrong again, but personally I wish a 
variety of virulent poxes on the state fine- 
arts requirement. So many subjects are re- 
quired that good guidance counselors do 
not have enough latitude. 

I am not arguing against required courses 
in art and music because I do not appreci- 


ate the aesthetic. Beauty is a most impor- 
tant part of our lives because it touches us 
through all our five senses. But courses in 
art, music, and literature commonly do not 
include the beautiful as most boys appreci- 
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ate it. A piece of good machinery appeals 
to a boy’s aesthetic sense, as does also a 
rainbow trout in clear water, a sleek racing 
thoroughbred, a beautiful car, the ping of 
a well-placed tennis shot, the grace of a 
skillful athlete, a squirrel hiding in the 
leaves of an oak tree, the flight of a base- 
ball home-run bound, and—in the upper 
grades—even a pretty girl. To my mind the 
enjoyment of the beautiful should be 
taught in all subjects but I would not re- 
quire the conventional fine-arts courses of 
all high-school pupils. 

Here again we come up against the reali- 
zation that we have failed to apply psychol- 
ogy to teaching methods. Dr. Thomas 
Briggs once assigned me for a term paper 
the topic, “Specific examples of our use of 
the findings of psychology in high-school 
teaching.” I had to-plead for another sub- 
ject because I could find no “specific ex- 
amples.” We use in a general way the laws 
of learning, the psychological approach in 
history, and the results of a few other 
studies such as the curve of normal distri- 
bution, but there are almost no specific 
examples of the use of psychology in sec- 
ondary-school method and organization. 
Perhaps we need fo extend into high school 
something similar to the “reading read’ 
ness” policy of the kindergarten. 

At 2:15 a visit to Miss S.’s room, since 
she has a free period at this time. As head 
of the English department she had charge 
of the morning discussion. We were con- 
cerned about the best way to use the capa- 
bilities of teachers in the department. 
Whether good ideas work often depends 
upon the way they are broached to people 
who are concerned. We decided that a 
proper distribution of responsibility would 
be our first concern. We plan to let the 
teachers within the department formulate 
their own aims and to follow and to help 
in every way we can. 

Returning to my office at 3:40 I found 
Mr. K., head of the practical-arts depart- 
ment, waiting for me with some recom- 
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mendations for expansion in his depart- 
ment. 

Speaking of returning to the office re- 
minds me to remark that being one place 
or another is of greatest importance in this 
business. If you don’t watch out, those who 
say “he’s never in his office” will win over 
those who say, “he stays in "his office all of 
the time,” or vice versa. If either happens, 
you're sunk. 

At 3:50 Sam S., representing a textbook 
company, wanted to talk about a new 
physics text, a new world history text, and 
finally about English textbooks. 

At 4:15 I happened to think that this 
had been an interesting day, and since I 
had made no formal class visitations I 
wondered whether I had neglected my 
supervisory duties. So I decided to try to 
write an article to see what you think. 

At 4:20 discussed with my secretary a girl 
who ranked in the highest third of her 
graduating class but who had an I. Q. of 
only 70 and a score of 36 at the Ohio 
Psychological Test. She wanted us to recom- 
mend her for admission to a teachers’ col- 
lege. Knowing that many youngsters with 
records similar to hers have done well in 
college, I decided to recommend her, but 
I can’t explain the discrepancy between the 
low grades on the tests and the good grades 
she earned in school. She has a pleasing 
personality, but certainly did not work too 
hard at her studies. Perhaps she didn’t try 
on the tests. I wonder what per cent of 
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pupils don’t do the best they can on our 
intelligence tests. 

Most of the so-called snap decisions 
which experienced workmen make are not 
snap decisions in the sense of being ill-con- 
sidered. Experienced workmen follow gen- 
eral rules of policy which they have built 
up carefully after years of training and 
experience. An untrained, inexperienced 
person must arrive at correct decisions 
slowly, laboriously, and timorously. We are 
prone to consider that the rate of teachers’ 
pay is incorrectly based upon the two ob- 
jective factors of training and experience 
because we can’t measure more relevant 
factors. On the contrary, within reasonable 
limits, the two factors of training and 
experience are two of the most reliable 
indications we could get of probable eff- 
ciency on the job. 

At 4:30 I scribbled some notes of the day's 
happenings so I wouldn't forget them. 
Board members and school patrons some- 
times wonder what a principal does with 
all his time. If the principal doesn’t take 
notes about it, he won't know either. One 
wouldn’t think that there would be enough 
different incidents to fill days like this, but 
there'll be plenty more tomorrow and the 
day after. 

At 4:35 I checked my calendar and found 
it without an evening meeting. I'll have 
time to put a couple of hours on this 
article after dinner, and then get to bed 
early. 


Grading Timesaver 


For my tenth-grade composition classes I have 
found a fast, effective method of grading paragraphs 
or short compositions. Having almost forty pupils 
in each class, I found adequate grading an un- 
bearable burden until I tried the idea of having 
each pupil write a paragraph and an exact duplicate. 
Each pupil hands me one which I mark while he 
reads his copy to the class. 


Using this plan, I can make comments to the 
class, point out unusually good topic sentences and 
style, and still finish within the hour. 

This method makes grading more alive and inter- 
esting to me and encourages a more carefully pre- 
pared lesson as the pupil knows he will be asked 
to read his composition to his classmates.—Lura 
Browne in The Journal of Arkansas Education. 





CUMULATIVE Records: 


Plan Lifts Burden from Teachers 


By 
EDWARD C. ROFBER 


HE CUMULATIVE RECORD is generally rec- 
‘a oan as an integral part of the mod- 
ern public school. Secondary schools which 
have such records, though, are faced with 
several related problems. 

Take the case of a high school with 300 
students. If each student has a cumulative 
record, someone has to keep adding new 
information; otherwise this record is not 
cumulative. Who has the time to record 
marks in all folders each semester? Who can 
record the current school and out-of-school 
activities in all folders? Usually the home- 
room teacher or a classroom teacher has 
been assigned that responsibility. A few 
privileged schools may have sufficient office 
clerks for the purpose, but they are the ex- 
ception. 

This practice of burdening the teachers 
with the clerical duties which are inherent 
in any cumulative record system, also en- 
dangers the breadth of information re- 





EDITOR’S NOTE 
Many schools that would like to keep 
cumulative records of their pupils 
are balked by lack of personnel and 
time for the job. Dr. Roeber says that 
such schools can accomplish the task 
without strain by using the simplified 
system which he describes. He is associ- 
ate professor of education and coun- 
selor-trainer of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. On trips around the State, he helps 
counselors and schools to establish and 

develop guidance programs. 





corded in the folder of each student. The 
records are usually meager and held to a 
minimum by the teachers. This is no con- 
demnation of their practices but simply a 
recognition of their problem. 

Of course, the format of cumulative rec- 
ords is partially to blame for the paucity 
of information usually recorded on them. 
Any significant accomplishment of a stu- 
dent can hardly be described on existing 
cumulative records. So little space can be 
given over to any one entry on the record 
that only key words can be used to describe 
achievements, activities, other char- 
acteristics of behavior. 

In order to overcome the aforementioned 
criticisms of record keeping, counselors and 
their co-workers might consider the use 
of the accompanying “Achievement and 
Activities Inventory” in conjunction with 
the regular cumulative record folder. The 
“Achievement and Activities Inventory” 
may contain a record of marks, school ac- 
tivities, leisure-time activities, work exper- 
ience, and other out-of-school activities, or 
any other significant information. 

At the close of each semester, each stu- 
dent can list his own course work and marks 


and 


for the semester along with his other activi- 
ties and achievements on the “Achievement 
and Activities Inventory.” Ten minutes of 
any homeroom class 
period is sufficient time to accomplish the 
task. These sheets can be collected and sent 
to a central office for filing in the cumula- 
tive record folder. During the course of four 
years, each student would accumulate eight 
of these inventories in his cumulative record 


folder. 


period or regular 
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ACHIEVEMENT AND Activities Inventory 





Grade 
eee 


Name of Student 
School Year 











Check Your Feelings Toward Each Course 
Disliked 





School Subjects 
Indifferent 





School clubs, such as science club, F.F.A., etc. 








Other school activities, such as football, band, debate, student council, etc. ———~___ 





Leadership activities, such as president or officer of activity —-$_EEE 





Reading interests, such as science, biography, history, etc. 
Ss , , 4 > Pe 





Work experience, such as sales clerk, delivery boy, etc. 








Other out-of-school activities, such as church, Boy Scouts, etc. 








Leisure-time activities, such as collecting stamps, model airplanes, sports, repairing 








Special honors, such as honor roll, winner of poster contest, etc. 





Outstanding achievement during semester 








Present choice of vocation —_ 





(Use other side of blank for other information) 


What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this procedure? Obviously, the 
greatest disadvantage is the fact that all 
data on marks, for instance, is dispersed 
over a number of separate shects of paper. 

Now take some of the advantages. First, 
teachers or other school personnel are re- 
leased of the clerical duties so necessary in 
keeping achievement and activity data up 
to date. Second, the achievement and ac- 
tivity record of each student is complete for 
each semester. Third, each student has an 
opportunity to inventory the achievement 
and activities of the previous semester-- 
and in conjunction with other semesters, 


the student has an opportunity to see his 
own growth. Fourth, this type of record 
allows sufficient space to record with some 
detail the notable achievements and ac- 
tivities of each student. 

The use of an “Achievement and Activi- 
ties Inventory” is one of the answers to the 
query, “Sure, our cumulative records are 
incomplete. What can we do about them 
when our teachers are busy and no one has 
time to keep them up to date?” By remov- 
ing the onerous clerical duties of the teach- 
ing staff, the counselor or school admin- 
istrator may find that teachers have time 
to use the records. 





THE NEW 


High-wage-earning commoner 
now qualifies for the treatment 


AMERICANIZATION 


By 
ARTHUR L. RAUTMAN 


ANKIND 1S probably experiencing 
M greater insecurity on a mass scale to- 
day than ever before within recorded his- 
tory. We recognize only too clearly that in 
the course of centuries more than one cul- 
ture, laboriously developed and painstak- 
ingly nurtured over hundreds of years, has 
been overwhelmed by an influx of barbar- 
ians from some outside region and has van- 
ished beneath the onslaught or has been ab- 
sorbed by it, leaving only isolated traces in 
the new and different culture which arose. 

Today, however, in addition to the fear 
of having our American culture and tradi- 
tions disrupted by violence from an outside 
source, there is another major source of 
danger from within our own group—a peril 
to our American way of life less immedi- 
ately terrifying than that of military inva- 
sion, of course, but a menace which never- 
to undermine our basic 
values and the ideals which we, as a cultural 
group, prize most highly. 

During an earlier period in our history 
the most pressing problem facing our edu- 
cational and cultural institutions was the 
need to introduce the foreign-born and the 
children of the foreign-born to American 
ways of thinking and acting, so that they 
could live with us in peace and harmony. 
These newcomers needed to be introduced 
to institutions and customs which were dif- 
ferent and oftentimes strange, and they had 
to learn new ways of doing the old, familiar, 
day-to-day activities. 


theless threatens 


This process of Americanization meant 
giving up one set of social habits for an- 
other, and even learning to function in ac- 
cordance with a new set of values. Cultur- 


ally, it usually meant giving up a language 
and a way of life that had a long and 
honorable history; it meant leaving esthetic 
and moral values that represented centuries 
of cultivated traditions for a more practical 
and more immediately expedient activity. 
All of these changes were necessary because 
a cultural pattern suited to a stable Euro- 
pean environment did nut meet the exact- 
ing demands of a new, raw frontier or near- 
frontier society. 

In the main, however, the process of 
Americanization was a horizontal one. Al- 
though there was inevitably some degree of 
loss in the acculturation process, because 
the immigrant had to forsake his native 
language and translate his culture into our 
words, still, after a brief period of readjust- 
ment the educated and cultivated European 
was able to function on a social plane equal 
to the one he had known in his native land. 
Sometimes, in fact, he was able to utilize 
his increased economic productiveness in 
his newly-adopted country to establish for 
himself a standard of living on an even 
higher plane than he would ever have been 
able to achieve in his homeland. 

As an integral part of this advance in 
economic progress which has affected immi- 
grants and native-born Americans alike, 
however, there has grown up a new prob- 
lem which now constitutes an increasing 
threat to our culture and which may well 
demand as much thought by the institu- 
tions of education and acculturation as did 
the problem of the foreign-born a genera- 
tion or two ago. 

We now seem to have in our midst a new 
generation of immigrants who, although 
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they have not come to our shores from a 
foreign country, are nevertheless recent ar- 
rivals to our American culture because their 
economic and vocational successes during 
the past few decades have given them entrée 
into a social and cultural environment 
formerly closed to them. These cultural 
newcomers have access and the price of a 
ticket to the best that modern America can 
offer, but their understanding and appreci- 
ation of the newer advantages have not— 
alas—kept equal pace with their economic 
advance. 

It was once assumed that if a man had 
the price of admission to good hotels and 
restaurants and to the better places of rec- 
reation and amusement, this pecuniary 
ability represented, per se, his level of 
comprehension and appreciation as well. 
His financial ability to pay was ordinarily 
interpreted as self-evident representation of 
a status in life or a position on the cultural 
ladder. 


In an earlier day, the man who was per- 


mitted to wear a sword could be assumed 
not only to have skill in its use, but to sub- 
scribe to a rigid code of behavior and to 
the entire social constellation which it 
implied. The knight on horseback thus did 
not differ from the worker in the field 
merely by the price of a horse and some 
metal clothing, but by a way of life. There 
was a basic difference in the frames of 
value within which the two operated, and 
within their respective limits the behavior 
of each individual was predictable. 

Now, however, in our democratic attempt 
to create a classless society we have concen- 
trated our major efforts upon making it 
possible for more and more people to gain 
possession of the economic goods which 
were once the exclusive symbol of economic 
and spiritual wealth and culture. Although 
our educational and industrial systems have 
succeeded in giving these nouveaux riches 
the vocational skills prerequisite for the 
getting of these once priceless accoutre- 
ments of culture, we have neglected to de- 
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velop in these individuals the ability to own 
with profit, to appreciate the newly-gained 
possessions, or to utilize them with grace. 
The superabundance of luxury goods 
now available to masses of individuals who 
never before had access to more than the 
barest necessities of life often leads to lu- 
dicrous combinations. Last decade's tales of 
TVA homesteaders who used their beauti- 
ful new bathtubs for storing their potatoes 
or to pickle their meat supply can still be 
matched on every front. Is it less incongru- 
ous to see today’s family using its luxurious 
radio-phonograph combination to play 
modern juke-box records, or using one of 
modern engineering’s most marvelous 
instruments of cultural dissemination, tele- 
vision, to listen to most of the programs 
now available—the instrument of kings 
tuned to the most vulgar of tastes? 
Another area in which this need for 
Americanization is painfully evident is in 
the field of literature. Once, the ability to 
read was the entrance fee to a world of 
letters, and this skill gave the individual 
who possessed it a definite status in the 
cultured world. He who could read could 
then be assumed to possess a background 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Once immigrants invaded our shores, 
and we developed a program of “Ameri- 
canization” to bring them into line. 
Now there is a new kind of invasion, 
brought on by mass education and high 
wages. It seems that hordes of uncouth 
persons now can afford the trappings 
once associated with persons of culture, 
and can pay the price of admission to 
exclusive haunts intended for those of 
good breeding. All of this calls, says Dr. 
Rautman, for a program which he 
terms “The New Americanization.” He 
is clinical psychologist at the University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 
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in our literary heritage and to have de- 
veloped critical standards of evaluation in 
the field of literature. Now, however, an 
individual may possess excellent reading 
skills and yet remain in complete ignorance 
of the world of letters, using his great gift 
of reading for no higher purpose than to 
follow the latest murder mystery or the im- 
possible adventures of the inane, when not 
actually vicious, ‘funny’ books. 

A visit to our better hotels, cafes, and 
other clubs and places of entertainment 
today quickly demonstrates the same de- 
pressing truth. Although the fees charged 
are such as to appeal only to the most 
affluent groups in our society, nevertheless 
these exclusive establishments now attract 
individuals with the cultural taste and 
social graces that would have been found 
a generation ago only in waterfront 
districts, where the clientele was perhaps 
just as selective but where there was no 
pretense of gentility. 

It is no uncommon experience now to 
find on the highways luxury cars which 
represent the finest that modern industrial 
and technological genius can produce but 
which are, nevertheless, owned and driven 
by individuals with the background, vocab- 
ulary, driving habits, and highway manners 
of a drunken mule-skinner. 

The quality which characterizes these 
cultural newcomers ar” ‘arks them as 
strangers to our cultur. ae is their in- 
ability to distinguish between that which is 
economically available and that which is 
socially desirable. 

This ability to discriminate between that 
which is available and that which is desir- 
able is, of course, a skill which has to be 
learned; it cannot, unfortunately, be as- 
sumed to develop by itself. 

Training in this skill for these cultural 
newcomers is, therefore, a necessity. It is 
not enough to dismiss these people con- 
temptuously as parvenus, nor can we safely 
attempt to live with them by merely ignor- 
ing their poor taste and bad manners. The 
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only defense which our generation has 
against rank industrialization, on the one 
hand, and an even more blatant vulgariza- 
tion, on the other, is through education. 
It must, however, be an education not 
merely in terms of vocational competence 
or a training in the skills prerequisite to 
the acquisition of the outward symbols of 
culture, but an education in the basic areas 
of appreciation and good breeding. 

Appreciation of a code of values and of 
objects and ideals can, and must, be taught. 
During our post-war period of hysterical 
prosperity these newcomers, it is true, have 
come up in such numbers that their edu- 
cational and cultural rehabilitation and as- 
similation have been difficult. This influx, 
however, has merely accentuated a_ basic 
problem which is inevitable in any society 
which encourages vertical mobility. If our 
schools and other social and cultural insti- 
tutions will only recognize their responsi- 
bility in this area of intangibles, and if 
they will apply themselves to this accultura- 
tion process with as much vigor as they 
formerly did to the Americanization of the 
foreign-born newcomer, much can be ac- 
complished. 

Nor should our goal be limited to giving 
these aspiring individuals who are coming 
up the social ladder into a new and more 
promising social world a mere recognition 
of their own inadequacies. Self-insight, of 
course, is an essential first step; but if these 
social newcomers remain at this level, if 
they merely recognize differences without 
being assimilated into the new cultural 
plane, the only result will be an inhibition 
of spontaneity. We will have then only a 
pseudo-appreciation, a dignity based upon 
inhibition, like that of a diner at a banquet 
who is so conscious of his new clothes or 
so over-awed by his unaccustomed stir- 
roundings as to lose all interest in food. 
Pseudo-culture of this kind leads to a pose, 
not poise, which can result only from a deep 
and sincere feeling of being at home in 
one’s environment. 
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Modern American youth, therefore, needs 
to be Americanized to our unique cultural 
heritage, just as the immigrant coming to 
our shores needed such teaching a genera- 
tion ago. 

Actually, the present need is even more 
urgent, because the foreign-born immigrant, 
isolated by the barrier of language and by 
his quaint habits of everyday life, lacked 
the power to set a model for the rest of us 
to imitate. Not so the modern social and 
cultural newcomer. He, unfortunately, re- 
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sembles us sufficiently in his day-to-day 
habit patterns and—what is even more im- 
portant—he has succeeded in demonstrating 
the financial ability which is so much ad- 
mired in our culture, so that unless we 
quickly take steps to teach him our ways, 
we may find him setting the pace, leaving 
us in danger of losing our hard-won Ameri- 
can culture by imitating him. The hope of 
the world does lie in education; or, at least, 
as one thoughtful cynic has pointed out, 
certainly it lies nowhere else. 


“If” for Teachers 
(no apologies to Kipling or anybody) 


By ELIZABETH A. CONNELLY 


If you can teach your class when all around you 
Are interruptions that confuse, excite; 

If you can smile when changes all confound you 
And chaos seems to be the thing that’s right; 


If you can so convince your football heroes 
That even when they're on the winning side 
They owe it to themselves to get no zeros, 
And brain as well as brawn is cause for pride; 


If you can stand aside nor feel defeated 

When that rare lesson, pupil-teacher planned, 

Is stopped midstream, and your whole class depleted 
With special calls for Council or for Band; 


If you can watch your classroom efforts flaunted 
In competition with the senior play, 


And keep your head and balance, and, undaunted, 
Postpone that unit till some calmer day; 


If you can but forget your worn-out notions 

That diligence and steady work are good, 

And students ought to earn their own a 
And not all that they want to do they should; 


If you can quickly change and be dependent 
On each new whim of EDUCATION [bold!] 
You may wind up a famous superintendent— 
Or Napoleon in a home that’s state-controlled! 





SCHOOL CIVIC CLUB: 


In its first year it tackled neighborhood 
improvement, is proud of accomplishments 
By ALEX H. LAZES and PAUL BISGAIER 


ECENTLY AT THE James Otis Junior 

High School, the Civic Club spon- 
sored an assembly program based on the 
topic, “How can we help our sanitation de- 
partment?” The president of the Club 
opened the meeting. The following state- 
ments are from his introductory remarks: 


Fellow Students 

Just about a year ago the Otis Civic Club started 
its campaign to clean up East Harlem. While we 
can't say we accomplished miracles, we did do some 
things of value to our school, our homes, and our 
community. Briefly, we did the following: 

1. We held a school-wide parade. 

2. We conducted a six-block clean-up contest. 

3. We asked that the city sanitary code be 
changed to make the landlords give the tenants 
more garbage cans. The change was made. 

4. We distributed thousands of leaflets, posters, 
letters, and appeals in Italian, Spanish, and English. 

5. We held outdoor meetings, with sound trucks. 

6. We conducted many conferences. 

7. We cleaned up lots. 

8. We are now turning one of these lots into a 
playground. 

g. We helped organize class and school-wide les- 
sons and discussions. 

10. We participated in the work of the East 
Harlem Health Council and the East Harlem Coun- 
cil for Community Planning. 

11. We set up a school sanitary squad. 

We know that all of this is just a beginning, but 
we, the Otis Civic Club, are proud of our work. 


The assembly was part of a project which 
had been begun the previous year. The en- 
tire activity demonstrates how the chil- 
dren's interest in sanitation was channeled 
to help promote civic interest and provide 
them with varied experiences in the use of 
many of the habits and skills needed for 
effective citizenship. 

The James Otis Civic Club is one of 


many civic clubs functioning in the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools of New 
York City. The purpose of this club pro- 
gram is two-fold: to provide an outlet for 
the expression of children’s interest in con- 
temporary problems, and to use this in- 
terest to motivate positive experiences in 
citizenship education. The Civic Club is 
conducted along parliamentary lines and is 
generally made up of children representing 
various grades and backgrounds to approxi- 
mate a cross-section of the school. Where 
this plan is not feasible, the social-studies, 
homeroom, or guidance classes can be used. 
The three basic steps in this program are 
the discussion phase, the 
phase, and the action phase. 

In the discussion phase the children select 
and discuss a contemporary problem. In the 
investigation phase children gather infor- 
mation from books, periodicals, newspapers, 
film, radio, and personal interviews. The 
translation of theory into practice, of dis- 
cussion into action, testing the workability 
ef conclusions reached, is the action phase. 
Action should reconcile words and deeds. 

As the civic-club program develops, chil- 
dren are learning the social skills which are 
essential for intelligent civic participation. 
They include: teamwork in group thinking, 
propaganda analysis, stimulating public 
opinion, accepting responsibility in com- 
mittee work, and working together with 
groups within the school and community 
to promote the general welfare. 

The sanitation drive is one illustration of 
the application of the major principles of 
this program of citizenship education. In- 
terest in the sanitation drive was aroused 


investigation 
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about a year ago. The members of the Otis 
Civic Club were considering the list of 
problems in which they were interested. 
They were going to choose one of them 
for full-scale discussion in accordance with 
the civic-club pattern of discussion, investi- 
gation, and action. At the time pictures of 
dirty streets and lots in East Harlem ap- 
peared in the city newspapers. At the meet- 
ing which followed the release of these pic- 
tures the majority of the members expressed 
a feeling of resentment. They felt that the 
press was “picking on us.” After discussion, 
they decided to go through the streets to 
investigate, to see if conditions were as bad 
as described in the newspapers. 

At the next meeting of the Civic Club 
the majority opinion became what had pre- 
viously been the minority viewpoint—most 
members agreed with the newspapers. After 
each boy reported what he had seen on his 
tour and described the conditions in his 
own block, one member said, “The truth 
is the truth, and instead of belly-aching 


about the press we should see if we can do 
something to clean up our neighborhood.” 
This was the problem the Otis Civic Club 
set out to solve. 


With their adviser the boys first discussed 
the question of responsibility for the poor 
sanitary conditions. The duties of tenants, 
landlords, janitors, storekeepers, the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation, and of the children 
themselves were explored. To obtain infor- 
mation from the Department of Sanitation 
and get the benefit of school-wide opinion, 
a forum was planned for the school assem- 
bly. The education director of the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation was invited to act as a 
consultant. The topic for discussion was 
“How Can We Keep East Harlem Clean?” 
A lively discussion took place. 

The Civic Club used this forum to in- 
terest the student body in its project. These 
activities developed a chain reaction of 
school and community experiences, sum- 
marized in the quoted remarks of the presi- 
dent at the beginning of this article. One 
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of the immediate results of the discussion 
was that 20 of the boys joined the cafeteria 
squad as a health squad to get cooperation 
in keeping the school cafeteria clean. 

A teacher-initiated and directed project 
could have gained outwardly similar re- 
sults. The adviser, however, used pupil in- 
terest and initiative as a motivating force 
in developing pupil participation to the 
greatest extent. 

The experience children are getting in 
planning with schoolmates and adults in 
determining and evaluating procedures, in 
working as individuals and as members of 
committees, helps to develop a greater in- 
terest in civic responsibility. 

It would involve too much detail to de- 
scribe the campaign step by step, but one 
of the most interesting features is the way 
the project provided ever-widening circles 
of school, inter-school, and community 
action. School-wide cooperation was de 
veloped as the project gained momentum. 
Pupils in the art and shop departments pre- 
pared placards. The photography club took 
pictures of the activity. The social-studies 
departments prepared a lesson plan on 
sanitation in East Harlem with specific re- 
ference to the immediate neighborhood. 
This lesson, which dealt with the magni- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The Civic Club of James Otis Junior 
High School is one of many such clubs 
in the New York City schools. The pur- 
pose of the clubs is to translate civics- 
classroom theory into practice, and dis- 
cussion into action. This is the story of 
how the Otis Civic Club went into ac- 
tion in its first year, and what it accom- 
plished out in the community. Mr. 
Lazes is director of the School Civic 
Clubs, Board of Education, New York 
City, and Mr. Bisgaier is associate 
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director. = 
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tude of the problem, the need for a clean- 
up campaign, and the necessity for coopera- 
tion on a community-wide basis, was taught 
by every teacher in the school. 

When the activity extended into a wider 
area of the community, inter-school meet- 
ings were held with neighborhood schools, 
public and parochial. Community coopera- 
tion came from parents and residents of the 
neighborhood streets and on up to the 
Mayor. A city newspaper sponsored a six- 
block clean-up contest in the neighborhood. 
Leading civic and political leaders acted as 
marshalls in the neighborhood parade. 
School-community conferences were held in 
which parents, religious leaders, the local 
congressman, the local state senator, the 
Sanitation Department, the Health Depart- 
ment, the Fire Department, and the Build- 
ing Department cooperated. At one stage, 
the New York City sound truck was used 
to broadcast an appeal for cooperation to 
the neighborhood, Transcriptions were 
made of short statements by the Mayor, the 
Sanitation Commissioner, and a member of 
the Civic Club. Local movie houses showed 
a trailer made by the Department of Sani- 
tation. As interest widened, the boys were 
invited to participate in radio forums on 
WMCA, Dumont Television, and WNEW. 

One phase included cooperation by the 
religious leaders in the community, who 
were urged to talk to their congregations 
on sanitation. One of the boys respectfully 
suggested a theme, “Cleanliness is Next to 


o 


Class Size in 


The National Conference of Planning Facilities 
for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, which met at Jacksons Mill, West Virginia, 
in 1946, selected 4o as the maximum number of 
pupils to be assigned to a class in the secondary- 
school grades and go in 
grades. ... 


the elementary-school 


In actual practice class sizes in physical educa- 
tion vary from 25 to 150 pupils. The usual class 
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Godliness.” Many of the religious leaders 
cooperated, as reported by the students who 
attended such places of worship. 

These are just a few of the many facets of 
the program. Sanitation in New York City 
has been a problem to the wisest of our city 
administrators. It is stating the obvious to 
say that though the Otis Civic Club mem- 
bers are now aware of their responsibility, 
they alone cannot find the total solution. 
However, with the aid of the many groups 
now involved, conditions have been amelio- 
rated, We feel that one of the most impor- 
tant values of the inter-school and com- 
munity cooperation was the feeling of 
identity which the children secured. No 
longer were they on the outside looking in. 
They were active partners and co-workers 
with adults in a community activity. 

Basically, the important factor in the 
democratic discipline of the school civic 
club pattern is that the children learn that 
they belong—that they are an important 
part of the community. They learn that 
when they undertake self-imposed responsi- 
bility in an effort to solve school and com- 
munity problems, their principal and teach- 
ers, their parents and religious leaders, to- 
gether with community agencies, are anx- 
ious to discuss and work with them in and 
out of school. Thus they discover that with- 
in proper limitations they have an impor- 
tant role as junior citizens; that they, too, 
have a civic responsibility in making democ- 
racy work, 


Physical Ed. 


size is in excess of 60 pupils. All too often physi- 
cal-education classes are “catch-alls” for those pupils 
available at any given period, the limiting factors 
being the ability of the teacher to maintain disci- 
pline and the space available, with little considera- 
tion given to grade placement. In many instances 
pupils are scheduled at different periods on different 
days and under different teachers.—C. J. Scumupt in 
Ohio Schools. 
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At Teachers’ Institutes they lock 
the doors—for good enough reasons 


LEAVE THE ROOM? 


By 
MARY-LYNN DRAKE 


AVE You ever been to a Teachers’ Insti- 
H tute? Now there’s really an Institu- 
tion! It’s rather like a huge meeting of the 
Native Daughters of Somewhere or a Lodge, 
but the difference is that this isn’t optional. 
The bond that unites us all is that we all 
search for one great Truth: how can one 
escape Institute attendance? 

The first one attended by a new teacher is 
rather awesome. Several! thousand teachers 
and educators assemble, usually an entire 
county of teachers. All gather in some large 
auditorium, usually the high school audi- 
torium of the county seat. But the awe 
changes. Sometimes they even lock the 
doors—to be sure no one interrupts the 
speaker, or that no one escapes. 

So the session starts and the new teacher 
religiously checks the card she has received. 
“I attended session number one” or “I did 
not attend . . .”—but no one ever checks 
that anyway. 

As one sits and watches the educators 
enter it seems that they can be grouped into 
five distinct classes. Ah, here comes type 
one. The Sporty Type. He is probably a 
coach or athletic director and his taste 
usually runs to plaid coats, sport shirts, and 
snappy slacks. 

The female counterpart of this type 
invariably wears a classic sport hat pulled 
on at a jaunty angle. Also a plaid jacket 
and skirt. And though she may want to, 
she never wears short socks, at least not 
without first donning a pair of hose. 

The second category might be called the 
Old-Fashioned Type. She is a little on the 
plump side. She wears one of those ageless 
head creations with bows and/or flowers, 


and it is always set on her head perfectly 
straight as though by calipers and compass. 
Her dress is print and her coat dark blue 
or brown and her shoes sensible. Her hair? 
One never knows; the hat is always on top. 
The male counterpart wears blue serge 
and silver rim glasses. She knits; he takes 
copious doodles upon the speaker's subject. 

Third class, The Fussy Type. Her taste 
runs to ruffles and laces. Her hair is a mass 
of tiny curls or ringlets. She has probably 
slept in a chair to preserve their crispness. 
She rushes down the aisle as if she really 
wanted a seat and gushes over friends old 
and new. They say she’s quite different in 
class, Her hat is hand made, by herself, and 
is all flowers, birds, and feathers. If the 
Institute is in a coastal town and the fog 
comes in, she usually looks like a French 
poodle by two o'clock. 

And there slinking down the aisle is our 
next type. The Sophisticate. Her suit is 
directly from Vogue. Her stockings do not 
wrinkle. She wears her gloves instead of 
carrying them. She has an air of extreme 
intelligence or bored indi ference. If she is 
so near-sighted that she absolutely must 
wear glasses, they are the pixie type which 
turn up at the outer edges. If the individual 
is a man, he is impeccably dressed with 
razor-edge creases in his trousers. He wears 
his hair a little long, carries a book on 
atomic energy, and received his doctorate 
(earned, not honorary) at Harvard at age 
23. 

Good grief! What was that that just 
darted down the aisle? A rabbity-looking 
individual. A hybrid perhaps. It may wear 
a combination of the aforementioned cos- 
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tumes with a touch of the collegiate in 
loafer shoes with dimes wedged in the 
leather flap. The character looks quickly 
about, then sinks quickly into any available 
seat. You can almost hear her pant. That 
is the new teacher; it is too early to tell into 
which of the four categories she will even- 
tually fall. 

And so with all arrived and the doors 
locked, the program The county 
supervisor of vocal music leads the gather- 
ing in “The Star Spangled Banner.” This 


Starts. 


is accompanied by the county supervisor of 
piano music. Following this the members of 
the Panther Troop of the Boy Scouts lead 
the audience in the salute to the flag. The 
boy on the end seems to be having difficulty 
keeping his trousers up. He finally gives up 
trying to salute the flag and is doing well 
to hold flag and trousers, let alone salute! 

The first portion of the program is de- 
voted to community singing. In order that 
there be no hard feelings, a specialist in 
community singing has been imported from 
a distant city. Specialists in community 
singing are all alike. They are extroverts 
who can think of more ways to say “let’s 
sing” than anyone else. 

The opening song is, of course, “I Love 
You California.” It is sung first by “every- 
one” to give us confidence. Then everyone 
born in California sings the song, and 
finally everyone who wishes he had been 
born in California. This is a mistake, since 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Miss Drake allows us to look at a 
Teachers’ Institute through the eyes of 
a new teacher. To this neophyte the old 
hands who enter and take seats seem to 
fall into five types. Or should we say 
five fissionable isotypes, since they have 
such tendencies to split away from the 
meeting that it’s best to lock them in? 
The author teaches in Walter Colton 
School, Monterey, Cal. 
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the leader is almost in solo. Having ex- 
hausted the possibilities of California love, 
we are urged on to greater heights in the 
“Old Grey Mare.” Some of the members 
of the audience take the phrase “she ain't 
what she used to be” as a personal affront 
and refuse to sing. But we all unite happily, 
if weakly, in “Old Folks at Home,” ending 
with the ladies humming, please. Finally 
comes “Marching Along Together,” in 
off key. 

Next we hear the combined choruses of 
the fifth and sixth grades of one of the 
grammar schools. There is some talk from 
behind us about the 
numbers “rendered,” and one gathers it is 
from a member of a rival school. 


which: the men boom lustily 


poor selection of 


A budding thespian is the next attraction, 
appearing in several humorous monologues 
by Dorothy Parker. She looks extremely 
amusing, but either the star of the State 
College Speech Department is scared o1 
the auditorium is too large, for only those 
sitting in the first few rows are laughing 
with the gusto of spectators who can hear 
what is being said. 

Finally, the president of the teachers’ 
makes a brief statement (ten 
minutes in length), introducing the county 
superintendent, who in turn introduces the 
speaker. The speaker's topic is “The Evolu- 
tion of Education From the Beginning of 
Time,” a title 


association 


catchy which has us all 
breathless. 

Ages later when we have reached the 
Golden Age of Education at the time of 
Socrates, the experienced teachers begin to 
unpack their lunches, but the more staid 
and sedate look down their noses at this 


practice, so controlling the rattling of one’s 


stomach becomes a sort of spartan task 


automatically associated with teaching. 
When the just-mentioned rattle has almost 
reached a roar the speaker concludes his 
remarks and we all stand to sing “God 
Bless America.” 

Next day—same routine. But gosh! Listen 
to that speaker! He’s good! 





FIREARMS 
Education 


By 
GUY P. FRANCK 


HE BIOLOGY CLAss at the University 

High School has recently completed a 
two-week study of a unit in wild-life conser- 
vation. All types of wild life were con- 
sidered during the first part of this study. 
However, from the very beginning it was 
apparent that the interest of the pupils was 
directed toward the different kinds of wild 
life found in Wyoming. The teacher made 
no attempt to discourage this interest be- 
cause here is a live subject which these 
future citizens of the State will enjoy in the 
years to come when many problems of this 
wild life will be theirs to solve. 

The relationship of wild life to soil, 
vegetation, and water was studied and dis- 
cussed. The economic and aesthetic values 
of wild life were considered. National, state, 
and local conservation agencies, game laws, 
good sportsmanship, clean farming, forest 
protection, stream pollution, reasons for 
the decline of wild life, hunting, firearms, 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The unit on wild-life conservation 
led to a discussion of hunting and fire- 
arms. But something new was added 
when the teacher got permission to 
bring to class a variety of firearms bor- 
rowed from a sporting-goods store and 
give the students some demonstration 
lessons in the safe and proper use of 
rifles, shotguns, and hand-guns. Mr. 
Franck is assistant professor in science 
education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 





Students learn care 
and handling of guns 


in BIOLOGY 


and many other topics of interest found a 
place in this biology classroom. Some of 
these topics were not found in the biology 
textbook used in the class. 

The teacher in charge of this unit in 
conservation was a student teacher who had 
taken several courses in wild life and con- 
servation. The responsibility of the author 
was to supervise this teaching. The interest 
and understanding developed by this stu 
dent teacher will remain with his pupils for 
many years to come. 

One day after a class session during which 
firearms and hunting had been discussed, 
the teacher asked whether it was permissible 
to bring some guns to class for the purpose 
of instruction. This permission was granted 
after objectives and plans had been dis 
cussed. The objectives developed were: 


1. To develop an understanding of the 
fundamentals of firearms construction, 
maintenance, and function. 

2. To provide an understanding of bal- 
listics. 

3. To instill the concepts of safety in 
firearms handling and operation. 


A local sporting-goods store gladly per- 
mitted the school to borrow a revolver, a 
pistol, a shotgun, .22 and 30-06 caliber rifles, 
and a complete set of cartridge-loading 
equipment and supplies. 

The following are some of the activities 
and topics considered during the period of 
instruction: 


1. A study of a diagram of a typical rifle. 
2. A discussion of how gun parts are 
made. 
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3. Pressure points in a gun. 

4. How to clean a gun properly so as to 
remove moisture, fouling, powder, and 
primer corrosion. 

5. Proper care of a gun at home and in 
the field. 

6. How revolvers, pistols, shotguns, and 
rifles function, and their limitations and 
capabilities. 

7. A study of a diagram of a typical 
cartridge and projectile. 

8. How cartridges are made and how they 
are loaded. 

9g. Demonstration of the loading of a 
cartridge. 

10. Muzzle velocity. 

11. Trajectory, line of sight, point of im- 
pact, etc. 

12. Gun and ammunition defects. 

13. Operation precautions. 

14. Basic safety rules for handling all 
firearms in the home and in the field. 


During the teaching, and whenever pos- 
sible, the discussion was supplemented by 
demonstrations with actual firearms, am- 
munition and loading equipment, or with 
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School-Year-End Picnics 


rhe school in District No. 4 was a noisy, busy 
place, from the first day in early September until 
the annual picnic in May.... 

The food that came to picnics! Big hampers of it. 
No stingy “hot dog” affairs—those picnics! Most of 
the farmers’ wives had ice-cream freezers ranging in 
capacity from two quarts to five quarts or two gal- 
lons. 

Mother used to specialize in lemon-flavored ice 
cream that was certainly “super-duper.” She made it 
from the richest milk and cream, with plenty of 
eggs and the best of lemon flavoring. The cry of 
“Mrs. B's lemon ice cream” never failed to create a 
stir on picnic day. 

There would be huge dishes of potato salad, 
baked beans, escalloped potatoes, corn, cabbage 
salad, green onions, pickles, jelly, at least four or 
five cooked chickens, roast pork and beef (no pack 


explanations of chalk diagrams placed on 
the blackboard. Finally, all pupils were 
allowed to handle the guns so that each 
could learn how they operate. When the 
study had been completed, many of the 
pupils expressed their regret for the termin- 
ation of such a valuable and interesting 
subject. 

One might now ask this question: Does 
firearms education have a place in the 
schools? Just ask the tenth-grade biology 
pupils in the University High School and 
you will receive an affirmative answer. It 
seems logical for schools to offer this type 
of instruction. One only has to check the 
roll of accidental fatalities in the home and 
during the hunting seasons to be convinced 
that such instruction should be offered 
somewhere along the line. Teachers of 
natural science have an opportunity to offer 
this instruction in their courses. It should 
be offered especially in all states that permit 
game hunting. Why not teach these young 
people to understand and do safely the 
things that they are doing now and will be 
doing in later life? The high schools can 
teach it if they will. 


in the Good Old Days 


age of cold lunch meat went to a picnic in those 
days), cottage cheese, store cheese, hams, fresh baked 
bread and buns, yellow country butter, boiled eggs, 
little tarts 
filled with strawberry jam. And always gallons of 
ice cream and lemonade. The well at District No. 4 
provided cold water just right for lemonade. After 
the lemons were squeezed and sugar added, the 
older boys took turns at pumping the water for the 
drink. 

The men would sit at the table—no parent or 
visitor would think of smoking on the school 
grounds—and eat and eat of the picnic food. As a 
little girl | would wonder how they could hold so 
much, and I'm sure they wondered the same about 


cakes, pies, cookies, and even dainty 


my own stomach. More than once I have gone home 
with a stomach ache from the school picnic.—FERn 
Berry in Michigan Education Journal. 





WHO’S THE GOAT? 


The new teacher, of course! 


By 
CHESTER D. BABCOCK 


HEY WERE all “new” teachers—those 
pine people sitting on the steps of the 
School of Education during summer session. 
It was between classes and they were having 
a cigarette and swapping experiences. Most 
had taught only a year or two and they 
could laugh now, but there was occasion- 
ally a little bitterness in some of their 
comments. 


They were discussing their initiation into 
the teaching ranks and the treatment they 
had received. They were discussing the con- 
sideration they thought any new teacher 
had a right to expect. And they had some 
excellent ideas; ideas that any school ad- 


ministrator might well use as the basis for 
re-examining the situation in his own build- 
ing. 

These young people said, for example, 
that the teacher coming into a new job had 
a right to expect a good teaching program— 
not better than the other members of the 
staff but equally good. They objected to 
being given the left-overs after the older 
members of the staff had picked the classes 
they wanted. Why, they wondered, were 
the new teachers so often given that odd 
class which meant an additional daily prep- 
aration? And why was it that you had to 
teach five or six years in a building before 
you got a chance to teach any of the sub- 
jects on the junior or senior level? In short, 
these young people resented the situation 
sometimes existing, where older teachers 
seem to have a vested interest in certain 
subjects and certain grade levels. 

“The way I see it,” one chap commented, 
“the system isn’t fair even to the kids. They 
pull the problem students out of the regu- 


lar classes, bring them all together into 
one class, and then stick the new teacher 
with them. That's like turning the really 
tough cases in a hospital over to an inex- 
perienced interne. It isn’t fair to either the 
patient or the doctor. Those kids need the 
help of the most highly skilled and ex- 
perienced teacher on the staff!” 

New teachers also have a right to expect 
a fair break on room assignments, they said. 
In these days of overcrowded school build- 
ings maximum use is being made of every 
inch of available space. Some teachers must, 
of necessity, “float,” packing up their books 
and maps and periodicals at the end of each 
period and lugging them to another room. 
But why, these young people want to know, 
must the new teacher always be the one to 
float throughout the day while the older 
staff members never move? 

“I've never been a principal and I've 
never made a building program,” one com- 
mented, “but I'll bet you could arrange it 
so that each teacher would do a little float- 
ing and each could have at least a couple 
of classes in the same room.” 

All of us know that a teacher is definitely 
handicapped when he must move from 
room to room throughout the day. It is 
almost impossible, physically, for him to use 
a wide variety of teaching materials, to 
build attractive bulletin-board displays, to 
collect illustrative realia, or to develop a 
real laboratory situation. These young 
teachers, fresh from their training-school 
experience, are eager to try the techniques 
they have been taught. They cannot do it 
unless they are given the fair break they ask 
for in room assignments. 
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“But the thing I'd really like to see,” one 
of the young women interjected,” is a better 
apportionment of the teaching materials.” 
Nods of agreement went all around the 
circle. 

One said, with a chuckle, “In our build- 
ing there's a system, but I'm wise to it now. 
The teachers who've been around a year or 
so go up to the bookroom two or three 
days before the opening of school and pick 
out the stuff they want. Of course, that’s 
a little hard on the green ones who have 
to take what's left.” And then he added 
ruefully, “I used a world history last year 
that mentioned that some fellow named 
Hitler was trying to get control of Ger- 
many!” 

No one can have all new books every 
year. Our budgets will not allow that. We 
have to use some texts and reference books 
that are pretty battered, soiled, and dog- 
eared. Very few schools are adequately 
equipped with the maps and globes and 
charts that are really needed to do the most 
effective job. All of us must improvise. That 
is not the most important thing so far as 
the new teachers are concerned. The im- 
portant thing is to see that the neophyte 
gets his fair share of whatever is available. 
The young people in his class must not be 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


young teachers, putting in 
their first year or two as practising 
pedagogues, often are exploited by the 
established members of the faculty. 
That's what a group of “new” teachers 
were discussing with “occasionally a 
little bitterness” as Dr. Babcock 
listened. He wants you to know the 
things they complained about, and 
hobes that your conscience is clear in 
such matters. He is director of curricu- 
lum in the Seattle, Wash., Public 
Schools. 


“New” 
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penalized because they happen to be as- 
signed to the new teacher. 

And then there was the problem of the 
out-of-class assignments. “I wish I could 
have had a relatively light extracurricular 
load that first year,” reminisced a young 
man. “I was assigned so many activities I 
didn’t have time for my teaching. Next 
year, I won't mind those extra things so 
much I've had a chance to get 
organized now. But, oh man, was that first 
year rugged!” 

“Well, in our building the new ones 
always get a lot of those jobs,” commented 
one of the group, “and I don’t think it’s 
quite fair. I don’t have a cupboard full of 
old tests and teaching units and pop- 
quizzes and files and files of materials. Be- 
lieve me, brother, I started right from 
scratch.” 


because 


These out-of-class activities are impor- 
tant. They are an essential and vital part 
of the school curriculum. There must be 
class advisers. Someone has to sponsor the 


dramatic club and the chess club and the 
home-economics club and the athletic as- 
sociation and the language clubs, et cetera. 
But in practice these are too often loaded 
on the new teacher. Actually, the new 
teacher should be shielded from these out- 
side assignments. He needs more time for 
the organization of his work, the pre-plan- 
ning that is so essential to the kind of vital 
teaching we would all like to see. New to 
teaching, he has not had the time or the 
opportunity to build the wealth of re- 
sources upon which good teaching depends. 
He needs a year of two of orientation to 
the teaching field before he will have either 
the time or the energy which these out-of- 
class activities demand. Let’s give him that 
much of a chance. 

These new, young teachers are not asking 
for special privileges. They are asking only 
for the things which they feel they have a 
right to expect—and the things which most 
administrators in most schools want them 
to have. These young men and women who 
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are coming into the education field today 
have as fine a point of view as, and in many 
respects the finest preparation of, any gen- 
eration of teachers our schools have known. 


They are going out to those first jobs with 
enthusiasm and zeal. They add a leaven of 
optimism that is good for all of us. We 
need them. Let’s treat them right. 


Best Book Reports: Ta Author, Care of Publisher 


Like teaching, book reviewing in the American 
press pays so little that aside from one or two re- 
sponsible journals an author, after his years of se- 
clusion in the creative solitudes, has few places to 
turn for a thoughtfully considered judgment on his 
work, Jn these matters the English teacher is often 
better favored, for some of the best critical pieces 
commonly turn up among the reports of his upper 
teen-agers, perhaps the most appreciative reading 
audience in the country. 

For such reasons, and to add tone to class discus- 
sion, I have often picked out the best of the written 
reports and treated the author's ego to a soothing 
massage by sending the report on to him, care of 
his publisher. Mary Rinehart replied with a touch- 
ing letter full of reminiscences, to tell the student 
she would always treasure the report as a “sound, 
expertly written criticism” of her newest book, 
“easily the best review of any that I have read.” 


Eudora Welty, William Shirer, Betty Smith, Vin- 
cent Sheean were properly impressed with the dis- 
play of analytical judgment and verbal felicities. 
Thomas Mann acknowledged his grateful apprecia- 
tion. 

Lesser authors wrote at great length; several sent 
autographed copies of their books, inscribed to the 
students. Robert Nathan hoped his publishers would 
see the financial possibilities of an author so per- 
ceptively admired. There were scores of others— 
enough for a library display. 

The author's response is savored by the class; the 
student wins local immortality; book reports wax 
in length and quality; the teacher shares his burden 
and finds a measure of relief in his grim labors, and 
as to your neglected author in wasteland, why not 
lay this flattering unction unto his parched soul?— 
CHARLES SLATKIN in English Quarterly (New York 
City Public Schools) 


Let’s Quit “Nipping the Bud” 


The other day a friend told me high-school 
seniors were not intelligent enough to be allowed to 
vote in state or national elections. This type of 
thought is as outmoded as the school of “faculty 
psychology.” There is within this group of youth 
a potential that would act as a shot in the arm to a 
country becoming lackadaisical on a subject vital to 
our future. 

Some feel that an eighteen-year-old does not 
know enough about government to handle the im- 
portant job of voting. Others point to a “lack 
of maturity” and come to the same conclusion. 
Obviously, there are many reasons that we might fall 
back upon when a situation arises that necessitates a 
definite stand. While there are many opposed to 
giving voting privileges to eighteen-year-olds, there 
are an increasing number of educators who feel 
that our country would benefit by such action. 

Laws that govern the voting age were written well 
over a hundred years ago when few schools existed. 
Since then there have been many changes. 
Secondary education has advanced to the point 


where a child in high school is well educated com- 
pared to his illustrious ancestors. . . . 

We see the student leaving high school with a 
background in the fundamentals of democracy 
through a study of subject fields and with active 
participation in a governmental system similar to 
our political situation. Upon graduation this infor- 
mation and experience are ready for use, but what 
happens? Law requires the potential citizen to be 
inactive, in terms of voting, for three years. . . . 

Seniors leaving high school are not cynical; they 
have not lost that sparkle in the eye for the ideal- 
istic type of government which democracy repre- 
sents. In July 1946 there were 7,126,017 youth in 
our country between eighteen and twenty-one. The 
influence of this group upon our elections would 
be an asset, and would also accomplish something 
important—good habits in voting. With these habits 
established, it might be possible to expect, in thirty 
years, perhaps, a turnout of 80 per cent, go per 
cent, or perhaps better, at the polls.—MILLARD 
Harmon in The Massachusetts Teacher. 





FLYING SUPERVISOR: 


He Covers Alaskan Outpost Schools 


By 
MARTIN N. B. HOLM 


LTITUDE 7,000 feet! Outside temperature 

35° below zero! Air speed 110 miles 

per hour! These I noted as I scanned the 

instrument panel of the single-engine bush 

plane. Dressed in Arctic clothing, parka, 

mukluks, et cetera, I was seated beside one 
of Alaska’s own boys, a bush pilot. 

The steady hum of that single engine was 
pleasantly reassuring. Below lay a pano- 
rama of whiteness, the world of the Arctic, 
desolate yet fascinating. To all appearances 
there was no life, none of the usual evi- 
dences of civilization. From 7,000 feet you 
discern the There 
seemed to be no meeting of the sky and 
earth. We were flying from Nome to Kotze- 
bue over the mountains of Seward Penin- 
sula, part of the domain of the Eskimo. I 
was on a routine educational supervisory 
trip to Alaska Native Service Schools. 

Alaska is a magic word! To the uniniti- 
ated it is a land of many conceptions. There 
are the areas of snow and ice, of tundra and 
muskeg. There are rugged mountains of 
perpetual ice and snow with massive glacier 
fields. There are forests rich with natural 
resources. There are farming areas where 
crops grow bounteously in fertile fields and 
livestock graze in lush pastures. There are 
areas where the temperature 
never reaches zero. There are large areas 
where fishing fleets ply. There are modern 
cities with parking meters and other aspects 
of stateside influence. 


could not horizon. 


extensive 


This land of many potentialities covers 
an area one-fifth of the area of the United 
States. Alaska, superimposed on a map of 
the United States, touches the Canadian 
and Mexican borders and the Atlantic and 


Pacific oceans. Over this huge area the 
Alaska Native Service offers educational op- 
portunities to some 5,200 native children 
through gg day schools and three boarding 
schools. Supervision of these schools is the 
responsibility of one director of education 
and two education specialists (supervisors). 
The Territorial school system operates the 
schools in the cities, the incorporated school 
districts, and some of the rural districts. 

Travel for supervisory field trips for 
Alaska Native Service educational person- 
nel is almost entirely by air. The first part 
of the trip from the headquarters at Juneau 
utilizes the regularly scheduled two- and 
four-motored airliners to such centers as 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, Nome, Bethel, and 
Kodiak. From there bush planes are used 
to reach the isolated schools. For land 
areas, bush planes use wheels in the sum- 
mer and skis in the winter. Float or pon- 
toon planes land on rivers, lagoons, lakes, 
or coves during the summer and in open 
water areas during the winter. Rarely is it 
necessary any More to resort to dog-team 
travel. 

On this particular supervisory trip dur- 
ing March, I had flown to Nome in a four- 
motored clipper. From there I flew with a 
bush pilot, crossing the Arctic Circle, to 
Kotzebue. After two hours of flying, my 
pilot brought the single-engined craft down 
at Kotzebue. The skis touched the snow- 
covered ice softly and gently and we glided 
to a slow easy stop. Not all landings on 
snow or ice are as smoothly done. I soon 
counted fifteen bush planes on skis at Kot- 
zebue, attesting to the air activity of this 
hub of the Arctic. 
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Usually at least two days are spent at 
each school on our supervisory visits. 
Weather sometimes disrupts this schedule, 
making longer stays necessary. Bush pilots 
fly by ground contact and if they can’t see 
the ground, they don’t fly! 

Typical of the schools I visited was Noa- 
tak, on the Noatak river, north of Kotzebue. 
It required forty minutes to fly from Kotze- 
bue to Noatak. The ice on the river was 
rough with wind-swept drifts making the 
surface more uneven. The little plane did 
considerable jumping and swaying, but the 
skilled hands of the bush pilot brought it 
safely to rest below the village and school. 
The arrival of a bush plane in flying season 
is an almost daily occurrence, yet many of 
the villagers—including teachers and chil- 
dren—were down to meet us at recess. 

My brief case, duffel bag, and sleeping 
bag were quickly grabbed and carried up 
to the school. Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Na- 
gozruk, teachers, greeted me with friendli- 
ness, and I was escorted to my quarters and 
immediately given proof of that Alaskan 
hospitality, a hospitality I have never seen 
the equal of in all my extensive world 
travel. A cup of steaming coffee soon took 
away the chill. I do believe that when these 
Arctic Alaskans hear a plane coming, the 
coffee pot hits the stove. 

Noatak is a three-teacher school having 
an enrolment of approximately ninety chil- 
dren, beginners through the eighth grade. 
They pursue a course of study very similar 
to that of the usual elementary school. The 
best modern textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials are used. Classrooms are furnished 
the same as in the states. Teaching guides 
are the Minimum Essential Goals of the 
United States Indian Service, as well as 
other materials frequently sent out. 

Emphasis is placed on practical and func- 
tional education. Much environmental ma- 
terial is correlated with the classroom work, 
and every effort is made to utilize known 
and familiar situations in the learner's ex- 
perience. Arithmetic reasoning problems us 
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ing fish, reindeer, caribou, seal, and walrus 
are more meaningful among the Eskimos 
than problems about cows, horses, and 
chickens. Simple vocational education is 
added to the g R’s. Instruction in sewing, 
cooking, crafts, and other household arts is 
provided for the girls; boat building, shop 
work, making sleds for the boys. Music and 
art work add to the pleasure of school. The 
best accepted teaching techniques are used 
and each school adapts its program to the 
needs of the area. These schools may be 
isolated, a hundred miles from another 
settlement, but their school and community 
programs are comparable with those of the 
best rural schools in the States. 

A part of every Alaska Native school is 
its school-lunch program. Some schools use 
this as a breakfast, others as a noonday 
lunch, It becomes an instrument for prac- 
tical home economics. Noatak girls take 
turns baking the bread and doing the cook- 
ing. Mothers also take turns at coming in 
and assisting with the work. This goes on 
while the teachers conduct their classes. 
Frequently Mrs. Nagozruk would appear in 
the kitchen to give instructions and sug- 
gestions. The supplies for this activity are 
sent in once each year and are partially 
purchased through school funds and par- 
tially provided from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture surplus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nagozruk are Eskimos from 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Mr. Holm ts acting director of edu- 
cation, Alaska Native Service, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Juneau, Alaska, The 
“acting” in his title happens to be de- 
scriptive. In rugged Arctic Circle 
weather he makes the rounds of schools 
in remote icy wastes, often in small bush 
planes with skis. He thought you'd like 
to know something about these schools 
and the problems he encounters in his 
work. 
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Wales on the Bering Strait. He has thirty 
years of teaching experience in Alaskan 
schools. This year, one of their sons was 
graduated from the University of Alaska 
at Fairbanks and is now teaching in the 
three-teacher Alaska Native Service School 
at Wainwright. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nagozruk, like all Alaska 
Native Service teachers in isolated com- 
munities, have much more to do than teach- 
ing. The teacher or teachers serve as com- 
munity workers and are in charge of the 
community program. They serve as coun- 
selors for the Native-owned stores in these 
communities. They evaluate welfare needs 
and make out requests and case studies. 
They supply information to the Territorial 
Game Commission, the Fish and Wild Life 
Service, Social Security, and other agencies. 
They advise the local councils, assist in 
recreation, and frequently have adult-edu- 
cation classes. They do the health clinic and 
first-aid work. Sometimes they serve as post- 
masters. With the aid of a janitor or special 
assistant, as they are called, they maintain 
and operate their own school plant. Each 
school has a light plant. 

Once or twice each day they have a radio 
schedule with the Alaska Communications 
System, receiving and transmitting messages 
and in some places giving the weather re- 
port. I listened to Mr. Nagozruk as he re- 
ported on his sick patients to the physician 
in Kotzebue on the regular daily radio 
schedule. Symptoms were described, tem- 
peratures given, and the physician replied 
by giving instructions for care and medica- 
tion. 

Many and varied are the duties of these 
unsung heroes. To get the job done, eve- 
nings and weekends are frequently used. 

From this account one can gather a per- 
spective of the Alaska Native Service super- 
visor’s field work. The visits to these schools 
are much more than just visiting a class- 
room. On-the-job help is given to the prob- 
lems of the teacher, problems concerning 
supplies, buildings, maintenance, health, 
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welfare, Native stores, visiting the com- 
munity and talking with the people. The 
supervisor must also be a morale builder, 
a good listener, sympathetic and under- 
standing. He must not only know education 
and teaching techniques, but must be able 
to assist in all phases of Alaska Native Serv- 
ice work. 

Leaving Noatak and the Kotzebue area, 
my supervisory trip took me to the Seward 
Peninsula, the Canadian Border, and to 
Bristol Bay. By the time I reached Bristol 
Bay, the break-up was a reality. The snow 
was gone, the ice flowed in the river. One 
small two-place plane stationed at Naknek 
airbase still was using skis, and it took me 
out to a nearby school on Bristol Bay. 

After a day’s work at the school, I radioed 
to my pilot to come for me and take me 
back to the airbase, where I could take a 
DC-g to Anchorage. It was necessary for 
him to come immediately or I would be 
stuck for two weeks waiting for the ice to 
clear in Bristol Bay so a float plane could 
land and take me out. 

The day for departure dawned with a 
formidable prophecy of impending bad 
weather. Clouds hung low and the wind 
was coming up. About ten o'clock the plane 
came. The pilot circled several times and 
miraculously brought the little plane down 
along the protected north side of a steep 
bank. The landing strip was a patch of 
snow and ice with grass coming through. 
I loaded my gear into the plane, and there 
was a hollow feeling as I surveyed that 
small strip of snow and grass, now much 
smaller than when I had arrived at the 
school the day before. A stiff breeze was 
blowing over the bank, making a side wind 
to the takeoff. 

My bush pilot smiled reassuring confi- 
dence. We drew our safety belts tight, and 
he checked his instruments. He pushed the 
throttle all the way in and the engine re- 
sponded, with the skis of the tiny plane 
sliding faster and faster over the remnants 
of ice, snow, and grass. The wings dipped 
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first one way, then the other. Finally after 
what seemed minutes, though we had 
covered only a couple hundred yards, he 
eased the plane into the air. What to me 
was one of those moments in a lifetime had 
been to my pilot only a job to do. 

Our trip to Naknek airbase required 
thirty minutes. The river there was flow- 
ing with huge chunks of ice. I couldn't see 
where we could land, but my pilot brought 


* * * 


CANADA: U. S. teachers are poorly informed 
about Canada, says Margaret O. Koopman in School 
of Education Bulletin (University of Michigan). 
Members of the Canada-United States Workshop 
gave a 10-question test on Canada to 452 teachers 
attending the 1949 summer session at University of 
Michigan, and found that the average score of the 
teachers was only 52%. Some 41% couldn't identify 
5 Canadian provinces in a list of geographic place 
names. The capital of Canada was a mystery to 
59%. And blow us down if 66% didn’t say that 
Canada is a British colony, or a dependency, rather 
than a dominion. 


rEACHERS’ DEGREES: Of all full-time high- 
school teachers in California, says Henry W. Magnu 
son in California Journal of Educational Research, 
less than 1% have doctor's degrees, 26% have 
master's, 65°, have bachelor’s, and 8% have no 
degrees. 


UNION: Labor union leaders of Newark, N.]., 
recently were given a week in which to address the 
American history classes of East Side High School, 
to present the union point of view and answer ques 
tions, reports David E. Weingast in The American 
Teacher. A different topic was covered on each of 
the 5 days: history of labor movement, collective 


Eptror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


tion 
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the plane down on a ledge of ice in the 
bend of the river, smoothly and easily. By 
the next morning that shelf of ice had 
vanished. 

Such are the experiences of a supervisor 
of education in Alaska. This trip required 
thirty-five days, and I visited nine schools 
and had twenty-three plane flights. It’s all 
in a day's work, dangerous living at times, 
but must always be—strictly routine! 


FINDINGS yee 


bargaining, labor in politics, labor in legislation, 
and labor in the community. A poll taken at the 
end of the program showed that as a result of the 
project, about 50% of the students had become 
more friendly toward union labor, 6% had become 
more hostile, and 44% had not changed their atti- 
tude. Asked what they would do if they obtained 
jobs where they had the choice of joining or not 
joining a union in their plant, 87% of the students 
said they would join the union, and 13% said they 
would not join; and of those voting on this ques- 
tion, 35% said that their vote had been influenced 
by the program. Some g2%, of the students voted to 
have the program become a regular feature of the 
course, in a modified form in which AFL and CIO 
delegates would present the union point of view, 
and representatives of the local Chamber of Com 
merce that of management. 


RADIO: Oregon high schools aren't making the 
most of their opportunities with radio, according to a 
study in which 141 of the State's high schools co- 
operated, reports Charles Crombie in Oregon Edu- 
cation Journal. To the question, “Do you use radio 
as part of your curriculum?” 56% of the schools 
answered “No.” One reason is that the schools don’t 
have enough receiving sets: in schools with fewer 
than 150 students, the average is 1 radio per 
school, and in schools with more than 150 students 
the average is only 2.7 sets per school. Many of the 
desirable radio programs come at inopportune 
hours, so recorders are needed to take them down. 
But fewer than 25% of schools in the smaller group, 
and about 50% of schools in the larger group, have 
recorders. Oregon schools are “almost ignoring a 
growing source of curriculum material—commercial 
transcriptions,” which require record players. Only 
10%, of all schools reporting have “any kind of 
phonograph.” 





THIS COUNCIL ACTS 


in the Students’ Interests 


By D. W. HORTIN 


HE STUDENT COUNCIL at Du Quoin 
Township High School is not a figure- 
head organization with little real power 
and vague duties. It is an active, dynamic, 
tremendously and seriously busy organiza- 
tion which serves its electorate well. It has 
been encouraged to take increasing respon- 
sibility for the importance of its school as a 
civic body. It has the confidence and sup- 
port of students and faculty and is instru- 
mental in developing the high morale of 
the student body, Its biggest problem is not 
how to keep busy but how to find time for 
all the things it wishes to do for the school. 
Until this year, the student council has 
been composed of class presidents and heads 
of organizations in the high school. The 
council of 1948-49 felt that a 
more democratic method for selecting mem- 


student 


bers should be worked out. At the sugges- 
tion of the faculty adviser, last year’s stu- 
dent council worked out plans for an 
election of members to that body by popu- 
lar vote of all students in the high school. 

It was felt that a more democratic way 
of selection would thus be possible, and 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Formerly the student council of 
Du Quoin, Ill., Township High School 
was composed automatically of the 
presidents of classes and heads of school 
organizations. Now a general election 
gives the student body a more direct 
representation on the council. The elec- 
tion plan and the activities of the new 
council are explained by Mr. Hortin, 
who is sponsor. 





that at the same time students in the high 
school would be engaged in a learning 
process—that of the procedures of voting. 
A third advantage expected was that each 
elected member would feel his responsi- 
bility more keenly if he were elected by the 
student body. 

Following is the procedure used in the 
fall of 1949 in selection of the 
members: 

There were nine positions to be filled: 
president, a representative from each class, 
and four representatives at large. 

Any student in school is eligible to hold 
office. A primary election and a general 
election were held in September. 

Any student desiring to run for an office 
filed a petition signed by 25 high-school 
students by Tuesday, September 20, at 
4:00 P.M. This assured the candidate a 
place on the ballot. 

On the following Tuesday, October 4, 
the primary election was held. An official 
voting booth and an official ballot box 
were used at the polls, which were placed 
in the assembly room so voters could vote 
either during their study-hall period or be- 
fore or after school. No disruption of the 
school program was involved. 

Two judges and a clerk were on duty at 
all times. A complete list of all students, 
taken from the registrar’s roll, was used to 
check the students as they came to vote. 
Each student signed a registration slip be- 
fore a printed ballot was given to him. 

The voter went into the booth, marked 
his ballot, and handed it to the judge, who 
dropped it into the ballot box. 

In the primary, two candidates for presi- 
dent, two each from the classes, and 8 for 


council 
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the office of representative at large were 
nominated. A total of 34 candidates filed 
petitions. 

One week following the primary election, 
the general election was held, with the same 
clerks and judges serving at the polls. 

In each election different colored ballots 
were used for freshman-, sophomore-, 
junior-, and senior-class voters. Each student 
in the school could vote for the president, 
for one of his own representatives, and for 
four representatives-at-large. 

The election attracted the attention and 
interest of most of the student body. Sixty- 
three per cent of the student body volun- 
tarily voted, which is a larger percentage 
than that which votes in a regular election 
for political offices. 

Results of the election were announced 
immediately after tabulation of the votes. 
Following the election, the new student 
council was organized, with the group elect- 
ing a vice-president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer. 

Plans for 1950-51 call for nominating 
conventions to be held, where prospective 
_ candidates may announce their intention to 


run for a student-council office, or nomi- 


nating speeches may be made by friends of 
the candidate. 


A short political campaign will be per- 
mitted, at which time candidates may solicit 
votes and may present reasons why they 
should be elected. 

Following are some recent activities of 
the council: 


The Council in Action 


1. Promoting Christmas wreath sales in 
order to purchase water coolers and a record 


player and amplifier. $586.04 was raised 
during one year and $659.19 was taken in 
the next, 

2. Helping to select colors of paint for 
various rooms in the building. 

3. Making plans for relieving traffic con- 
gestion in halls and stairways. 

4. Conducting of numerous fire drills. 

5. Placing traffic signals in streets near 
high school. 

6. Making a Christmas basket drive for 
needy families. 

7. Handling other drives, such as March 
of Dimes, Cancer control, CARE, etc. 

8. Assistance during Open House Ob- 
servance at the high school. 

g. Selection of Lyceum programs for the 
high school, and assistance in presenting 
the programs. : 

10. Assistance in welcoming 
groups from other high schools and out- 
side organizations. 

11. Promoting good sportsmanship at 
athletic contests. 

12. Promoting the feeling of good citizen- 
ship among the student body. 

13. Helping to work out plans for elect- 
ing cheerleaders. 

14. Attending conferences. 

15. Helping to get dressing rooms im- 
proved. 

16. Devising plans for the publication of 
an annual. The school has not had one for 
several years. 

17. Sponsoring dances at noon hour and 
sponsoring various school parties. 

18. Meeting weekly for careful delibera- 
tion of school problems. 

19. Helping to organize pep meetings, 
school dances, and parties. 


visiting 


To occupy profitably the minute or two that sometimes occurs at the end of a period 
when classwork is finished and the bell has not rung, I direct students’ attention to the 
lackboard space allotted to a list of five to ten words that we consider pronunciation 
problems, After reviewing the words several times, we make a new list. Since meanings are 
discussed also, the procedure seems to be really helpful in vocabulary-building.—Bernice 


Dau in The English Journal. 





OPERATION VIDEO: 


Those TV Sets Hampered Book Week 


By GERTRUDE A. YOUNG 


HE SHARP POINT of the job ahead 

pricked my English conscience during 
National Book Week which occurred this 
past fall, but for some time I had been 
mulling over the matter. 

I happen to teach in a neighborhood 
where the socio-economic level is such that 
the socio is very social, and economy is by 
no means a member of the household 
vocabulary. In other words, the neighbor- 
hood is fairly well-to-do, and Mrs. Jones 
(the lady who has to be “kept up with”) 
lives in every other house on nearly every 
street. 

Planted by an indulgent parent in every 
home represented in my classroom, a tele- 


vision set binds, gags, and blinds my pupils 
to other nuances of living from about half 
past five in the afternoon until close to bed 
time. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


There’s a growing pile of evidence 
that as television sets multiply in a 
community, scholarship and interest in 
classroom work tend to dwindle. Miss 
Young tells how Book Week in her 
school was smothered under television- 
induced apathy, and what she learned 
about the televiewing habits of her stu- 
dents. She has high hopes for the edu- 
cational future of TV, but only a feel- 
ing of dismay for what it is doing to 
her pupils now, She teaches English in 
Garrison Junior High School, Balti- 
more, Md., and is a junior instructor 
in writing at McCoy College, Johns 
Hopkins University. 





These pupils’ homework is interpreted 
as that necessity fulfilled in a superficial 
sort of way the next morning during that 
brief interval of meeting before opening 
exercises. (But then, homework, except by 
the more conscientious members, invariably 
has had such treatment since it was first 
conceived. Therefore, it is an unusual class 
that uses that time for anything else than 
scrambling papers together for the day's 
work.) 

Yawns, suppressed and otherwise, abound 
in the classroom of the day—especially the 
day after Milton Berle. But teachers have 
combatted yawns for years in one way or 
another. The job ahead lies in less tangible 
evidences of television reaction. 

The librarian of my school had requested 
the members of the English department to 
finish during Book Week the oral reports 
on books which were read in the library. 
The idea was to spread throughout the 
classes a thin awareness of the vast reaches 
of the literature available in the school. 

The books represented adventure, ro- 
mance, humor, sports, animals—anything to 
suit any taste. So the book reports duly be- 
gan in my classroom after a session of rules 
and regulations conducive to the handling 
of a good book report for the seventh grade. 
The children had the books; they spoke 
freely and, I thought, well; they showed the 
illustrations; they recommended their read- 
ing to the others in an effective way—and 
what happened? The listeners faded away 
intellectually and visibly. 

No teacher lets that happen if only for 
the reason of sheer self-defense. After all, 
if the classroom must be occupied for five, 
six, or seven hours out of a day, these hours 
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might as well be spent pleasantly as well 
as profitably. I therefore made serious in- 
quiry into the pupils’ interpretations of 
that condition. They told me that the re- 
ports lacked “entertainment,” “excitement,” 
“adventure.” 

“Great guns!” I thought to myself. I 
looked around the room at the book jackets 
that were thumb-tacked to every available 
spot non-resistant to a thumb-tack. I read 
the titles of the books: The Sea Snake, The 
Man on the Raft, Secret Cargo, The Mys- 
terious Continent, Danger to Windward, 
Men under the Sea, Pirates on the Ohio, 
Captain Blood, White Terror, Counterspy 
Jim, Red Treasure, Tigers of the Sea. Every 
single one was hand-picked for entertain- 
ment, excitement, and adventure. Anyway 
the books were hand-written by well-mean- 
ing adults who had a notion that the junior 
high age liked what they wrote. 

To continue my story, however, I asked 
the members of the class how many hours 
each one spent before the television screen 
at home. Ponder with me the implications 


of their answers: the television time ranged 
from a minimum of one and a half hours 
to five and a half hours! 


Sometimes now I no longer think as a 
teacher as I see them at their desks; I feel 
as a human being and worry about their 
health. 

When is their dinner hour (so-called 
hour), their bath time, their required num- 
ber of sleeping hours—especially for the 
five-and-a-half-hour set? When is their play 
time? It is problem enough to teach drops 
of learning to seventh-graders who spill 
over with Superman's energy; but it is more 
of a problem to combat a lack of sleep and 
the lack of thrills and excitement found in 
commas and nouns simply because these re- 
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flect nothing of the life observed on tele- 
vision. 

When moving pictures first began, one 
over-enthusiastic person predicted that they 
would replace the teachers in the class- 
rooms within ten years. Even after con- 
siderable expense and research on that idea, 
I still have my job. Now moving pictures 
take their catalogued place in educational 
language under audio-visual aids. Numer- 
ous experiments have used the radio to dis- 
cover whether the teacher shortage could 
be eradicated by the presence of a voice 
only in the learning situation. So far the 
teacher is the best bet. 

Who knows what will happen when a 
television set will be the experimental fac- 
tor in the classroom? That, however, waits 
for the future; and by remote control the 
teacher battles the results of the home sets 
and of the indulgent parents. 

I know of no solution at the moment. I 
know it to be a job that may reach para- 
mount proportions before the price of tele- 
vision sets is right for educational and ex- 
perimental purposes. Of all the recent in- 
ventions that have broken the barricade of 
the classroom, it is my opinion that 
television is the most powerful and will 
prove the most useful. This is certainly not 
the time to tut-tut over this new field and 
to look upon it as a possible competitor of 
the teacher—as one speaker seemed to think 
but recently. 

Television is something to welcome, if 
used rightly, and I hope with all my heart 
that it soon will be within the means of all 
the schools, that techniques will be devised 
and advertised to show its greatest use and 
that the programs during the school day 
will be amalgamated with the activities of 
the classroom. 


Did you ever stop to wonder what the boy and girl who sit on the other side of your 
desk think about you? Are you their ideal of a “swell” teacher, a “grand guy,” or do they 
call you “Old Pickle-Puss” behind your back and try to get out of your geometry or 
history class because they think they couldn't stand you for one period a day for a whole 


year?—Mary HoFrrMan in Ohio Schools, 





POLISH BOY: 


A D.P. in an American High School 


By 
CARLOS pe ZAFRA, Jr. 


N May oF 1947 a ship docked in New 

York harbor loaded to the rails with 
passengers from Europe. One of these 
thankful refugees was a 19-year-old Polish 
boy whose background packed a lifetime of 
adventure and stark terror. 

As his heart pounded with relief and with 
hopes for the future, Simon Bernschust’s' 
mind reviewed his boyhood as the son of a 
fairly well-to-do leather merchant, the 
march into Poland by the Nazi army, the 
slaying of his older sister's baby son, and his 
father’s death in Simon’s own arms when 
he was but fifteen. Simon recalled also that 
after his home was gone, he had used his 
knowledge of. five languages to guide a 
group of refugees across Europe into Swit- 
zerland, that he had fought with the Rus- 
sian guerillas for nearly two years against 
the conquerors, and that he had finally wan- 
dered into Italy, where he had convalesced 
from battle wounds, and from whence he 
had finally established postal contact with 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Mr. de Zafra was one of the teachers 
of Simon Bernschust, a 19-year-old 
Polish D. P. who arrived in Rochester 
in 1947. The author thinks that CLEaR- 
ING House readers might enjoy sharing 
the satisfaction and inspiration that he 
and some of the other teachers had in 
working with Simon. Mr. de Zafra 
teaches social studies in Marshall High 
School and is a guidance counselor at 
East Evening High School, Rochester, 
N.Y. 
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an uncle who lived across the ocean in 
Rochester, New York, United States of 
America. 

And now, on this early-spring day, the 
mature Simon, with one life behind him, 
stood excited and awed at a new beginning. 

Simon knew no English, but he felt at 
last that he had found a haven when his 
uncle met him at the Rochester depot and 
welcomed him into his well-furnished home 
as though he were his own son. The uncle 
was a meat-packer; and because he had no 
sons of his own, he gave Simon to under- 
stand that he could look forward to inherit- 
ing the business if he showed interest and 
an aptitude. But Simon wanted no part of 
it; he had seen enough butchery. He 
wanted, instead, an American education. It 
took courage and conviction to find another 
job, to leave his uncle’s house for a rented 
room, and to apply for admission to East 
Evening High School in September of 1947. 

The only tangible evidence that Simon 
had of any previous education was a certi- 
ficate written in Hebrew which he had 
earned during his months in Italy. This 
certificate was dispatched to Albany for 
evaluation, and Simon was put into English 
II, world history, intermediate algebra, and 
physics. In two months he was transferred 
to an English IV class. In January, in spite 
of the language obstacle, Simon passed the 
full year’s examination in world history 
with a mark of 78 per cent, and application 
was made for his entering the University 
of Rochester in September of 1948. Word 
from Albany granted Simon a liberal num- 
ber of credits for his knowledge of lan- 


* This name is fictitious though the case is actual. 
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Pouisu Boy: 
guages, and promised him an official state- 
ment that he had “the equivalent of a New 
York State high-school education” upon his 
successful completion of certain additional 
courses. 

That letter was to Simon a toe-hold in 
his new world. With even more determina- 
tion, he regularly studied until one and two 
o'clock in the morning to make good on 
the promise. In addition to his full night- 
school program, Simon was also making 
good on the office job that paid his room 
rent and that bought his food, with the 
exception of Sunday dinners at his uncle’s. 

After having satisfied the requirements 
of the State’s Department of Education by 
attending summer school, and after having 
lost fourteen of his hard-packed pounds in 
weight, Simon was admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester as a freshman. There, 


A D.P. In AN AMERICAN HIGH ScHOo! 
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his mid-year examinations gave him a stand- 
ing of three B’s and two C’s—a most credit- 
able standing even for those to whom Eng- 
lish is their native tongue. 

“I am so grateful to America and to my 
teachers,” said Simon, “that I know the 
only way I can repay them is to use my edu- 
cation for the improvement of our cra7 
world.” 

“And you, Simon,” said one of those 
teachers, “have more than earned every 
good thing that comes your way. You are 
the one student in a thousand who is a 
genuine scholar. Even more than that, you 
are a humanitarian with great and discern- 
ing understanding of the world and its 
problems. America and Rochester are proud 
to help you.” 

Humanity needs, and America should 
find, more Simon Bernschusts! 


Recently They Said: 


the classroom unforeseen things happen. Someone 


Write Your Legislators 

As specialists in problems of public education, 
teachers, school administrators, school-board mem- 
bers, and officers of parent-teacher associations, we 
have a special responsibility. We must see to it that 
our representatives in the state legislature and in 
the issues that 
are involved in legislation dealing with the public 


schools, . . . 


the national congress understand 


A letter to your legislators is as important to the 
successful functioning of our democracy as is the 
ballot box. ... 

Write to them what you know to be true about 
pending legislation and its effects upon your local 
situation.—B. I. Grirrita in Ohio Schools. 


Speakers on Their Own 
Former methods of teaching speech failed to in- 
dicate the dependence of the speaker on his listen 
GMs oa 
Every speech situation is interactive. Training in 
speaking can start with this basic assumption. In 


enters the room, possibly the principal. Students 
whisper. Or laugh. Or jeer. Or, and this is the worst 
of all, fail to pay attention, The wise teacher will 
let the student manage for himself when the unex- 
pected happens. Indeed the student must be trained 
to expect the unexpected. The teacher will do well, 
therefore, not to discourage listeners from showing 
reactions. The whole speaking situation should be as 
natural as possible, as in purposive but spontaneous 
conversation.—Bess SONDEL in Chicago Schools Jour- 
nal, 


In Praise of TV 


In school, where concentration is often a difficult 
thing for the active or jaded mind, video will bring 
new light, will provide new channels for energy. 
Educators have within their grasp a powerful tool. 
It is easily serviceable, it requires little attention, 
and it is versatile. Video is the Latin for “I see,” 
and its potentialities are such that it may well be 
come the “third eye” in the educational process.— 
BENJAMIN Rowe in The Social Studies. 





Don’t Like Poetry? 
LET THEM SING IT! 


By FRANCFS MOLLER 


RIVING BY ONE of the high schools in 

his district at ten on a lovely spring 
morning, Superintendent Braden was sur- 
prised to hear the familiar strains of “Drink 
To Me Only With Thine Eyes” coming 
from open windows. By all rules and reg- 
ulations a class in senior English should 
have been holding forth in that room. He 
stopped to investigate. 

The principal, who happened to be in 
the hall, met him with a smile of under- 
standing. 

“I suppose you wonder whether we are 
having music at this hour? No, we're not, 
but Miss K has an idea she’s trying out and 
it certainly is making a hit with the seniors. 
You know that teaching English literature, 
particularly English poetry, to young mod- 
erns—and rural moderns at that—isn’t the 
easiest thing to do. She decided that once 
in two weeks her classes could break into 
song. Listen—" The strains of “To Celia” 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

Quite a body of English poetry has 
been set to music. Mrs. Moller tells 
about a “snooping” superintendent 
who found an English teacher winning 
a difficult group to poetry by letting 
them sing it. If the attitude of some of 
your classes toward poetry gives you 
that desperate feeling of going down 
for the third time, you might try grasp- 
ing at this straw. The author is former 
head of the English department and 
dean of girls at Odell, Ore., Union High 
School. 





had died away. “Come on—let’s snoop.” 

He led the way down the hall, beckoning 
the superintendent to follow. They stopped 
outside the door of the English room. A 
boy was talking. 

“Our next song today was written by that 
beloved Scottish poet, Bobbie Burns. (A 
brief sketch of Burns’ life followed.) This 
song was dedicated to one of his many loves 
(a ripple of modern laughter). The title is 
‘Flow Gently Sweet Afton.’ All right, girls 
—start her off.” A short hum to get the 
correct pitch, and then the familiar strains 
were heard. 

The snoopers waited till the end. This 
time they heard Miss K’s voice: “Now who 
will volunteer to manage the program two 
weeks from today?” A babble of “I will’s” 
arose. 

“All right, Dick. You may plan it. Re- 
member it will be our last songfest and 
should be a pretty comprehensive review. 
Be sure to have brief biographies ready for 
each of your authors.” 

The principal and superintendent, both 
smiling, tiptoed back to the office. 

“I'll grant it seemed rather strange at 
first,” said the principal, “but it has worked 
wonders with that group. You know how 
bored boys usually are with poetry, yet 
when the class realized Miss K meant what 
she said, and that every two weeks they 
could spend their English hour singing— 
provided they gave brief talks about the 
authors at the beginning of the hour—their 
attitude changed completely. You should 
hear them on some old English ballads. 

“Miss K persuaded two of the girls who 
sing fairly well to start the songs and the 
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“PAINLESS” EXAMINATION SCHEDULE 


whole class joins in, as you have heard. Of 
course it meant research work for both 
Miss K and the class. Some juggling of the 
regular chronological order of authors had 
to be done, but the idea has paid big div- 
idends in class interest. The day they sang 
‘On the Road to Mandalay’ the whole 
school hummed the air for hours. And were 
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they surprised to know that ‘Sylvia’ was 
written by Shakespeare, that when they 
crooned ‘Sweet and Low’ they were paying 
tribute to Alfred Tennyson.” 

Superintendent Braden smiled his ap- 
proval and agreed with the principal that 
those rural boys and girls would never con- 
sider the English poets “stuffy.” 


‘‘Painless’”’ Examination Schedule 
of Hinsdale High 


By NAIDENE GOY 


N SOME SCHOOLS, students and teachers 
I take examination schedules as a neces- 
sary evil. In Hinsdale, however, after ex- 
perimenting with various schedules one 
semester after another, the faculty and Prin- 
cipal O. C. West have developed a schedule 
which makes examination routines as “pain- 
less” as possible. This is the way the Hins- 
dale plan works: 

At the end of the semester, a review and 
examination week is provided. On Wednes- 
day of that week periods 2, 4, and 6 classes 
hold final examinations. On this day stu- 
dents attend all periods throughout the day. 
On Thursday, periods 1, 3, 5, and 7 classes 
hold final examinations, and students are 
required to attend only during examination 
periods, On Friday there are no classes, but 
teachers report to duty at the regular time 
to grade papers and make out reports. 

Thursday, when students are not at an 
examination, they may report to study hall 
or to their regular teachers of that period 
for study. Students who want to study go 
to a definite place at the beginning of the 
period and must stay there until the period 
ends. A written permit is required in order 
to go through the building between periods. 
Students must spend the entire hour in 
class during an examination. 


If examinations require more than one 
period, the first half may be given Monday 
during periods 2, 4, and 6. On Tuesday the 
first half may be given during periods 1, 3, 
5, and 7. 

At the end of the second semester, the 
period order is reversed: Finals in periods 
1, 3, 5, and 7 classes are given on Tuesday, 
and finals in periods 2, 4, and 6 classes are 
given Wednesday. On Thursday teachers 
devote the time to correcting papers, mak- 
ing out grade cards, and completing final 
reports. Grade cards are distributed to stu- 
dents Friday morning. Friday afternoon 
teachers complete their reports and records 
for the year. 

By equalizing the schedule and alternat- 
ing semester procedures, sufficient time is 
given students to review and to write exami- 
nations. No student takes all his examina- 
tions in one day and teachers reduce the 
tediousness of checking papers to a planned 
procedure and schedule. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Miss Goy teaches in the English de- 
partment of Hinsdale, Ill., Township 
High School. 








= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


HEADLINE: At the request of Gerald R. Phillips, 
we hereby state that the title of his editorial in the 
February issue, “History Courses Don't Develop 
Adequate Citizens,” is not the heading which he sub- 
mitted with his manuscript, but is one written by a 
CH editor. For readers’ information, we rewrite more 
than half of the authors’ original titles of articles 
we publish, in the interest of making them more 
specific and arresting. Often our title emphasizes 
just one phase of an author's thesis, and we rely 
upon readers’ perusing the article themselves to get 
the author's complete meaning. 


FAMILY FINANCE: The Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education announces that after a 
2-year study of U. S. high-school curriculums it is 
putting in motion its long-range program aimed at 
creating better understanding by high-school stu 
dents of personal money matters and problems of 
financial security. The curriculum study “proved 
conclusively” that most high-school students “are 
receiving very little instruction in financial-security 
The Committee believes that such an 
education should include budgeting, social security, 
life insurance, general insurance, savings programs, 
pension plans, investments, and home ownership. 
financial-security education for 
teachers, sponsored by the Committee, will be held 
at University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 


education.” 


4 workshop on 


June 28 to August 11. Scholarships covering tuition 
and travel expenses are offered to secondary-school 
teachers and supervisors, and to specialists in teacher 
education. The Committee's program is being 
financed by the Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. “Financial Facts 
for Teachers,” a quarterly bulletin published by the 
Institute, was begun with the April 1950 
While the circulation of the bulletin is restricted, 
the Institute has agreed to furnish free subscriptions 


to CLEARING House readers whose schools do not now 


issue. 


receive copies. 


FOLKLORE: Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Pecos 
Bill, Stormalong, Johnny Appleseed, and all of the 
other colorful characters in American folklore are 
being groomed for bigger roles in elementary-school 
and high-school courses. That's the purpose of a new 
organization, the National Conference on American 
Folklore for Youth. The method advocated by the 
group is integration of folklore materials into vari- 
ous courses—particularly social studies and English 
Second national meeting of the Conference will be 


held June 28-go at Frostburg, Md. Bibliographies 
and other materials on the use of folklore in the 
schools are offered by the group. For free materials 
and information on the activities of the organiza- 
tion, write to Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, executive secre- 
tary, National Conference on American Folklore for 
Youth, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


ECONOMIC WORKSHOPS: Workshops in eco- 
nomic education for high-school teachers, sponsored 
or endorsed by the Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, will be held this summer in g colleges and 
universities in the following states: Tenn., Iowa, 
Minn., Wis., Ind., N.Y., Mich., Pa., and Fla. Pur 
pose of the Council and the workshops is indicated 
in the following statement of Dr. G. Derwood Baker, 
chairman of the Council and professor of education 
at New York University: “The Twentieth Century 
citizen is faced with many economic questions. They 
underlie government policy. They affect his daily 
existence. They are worldwide in their implications. 
But the curriculum in American high schools has 
given scant attention to economic institutions, prob 
lems, and issues. Teachers in secondary schools share 
the uncertainty, the doubts and confusion of the 
public in general. To meet the responsibility of im 
proving economic understanding in the schools of 
the nation is the purpose of the Joint Council on 
Fconomic Education. These nine workshops will be 
the means by which this purpose will be carried 
forward.” Information on the workshops and fellow 
ships available to participants at 6 of the workshops 
may be obtained from the Joint Council on Eco 
nomic Education, 25 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Press Bidg., 32 Washington 


NO PENALTIES: Hereafter, all students except 
freshmen at Barnard College, New York City, may 
be absent or tardy for classes without being pena- 
lized, says the New York Post. Poor freshmen—they 
but be there on 
background ap- 


not only have to attend classes, 
time! Their recent high-school 
parently is held against them. 


BLOOD 
school which also serves Thetford, Vt., 
high school, has a new, modern building that is 


Thetford Academy, a private secondary 
as its public 


being financed in part by the blood of local resi 

dents, says the New York Times. There's a mortgage 

of $30,000 on the new plant—but it’s the outstand 

ing debt of $11,500 that has the community busy 
(Continued on page 576) 
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& EDITORIAL — 


The Teaching of Ideals: 
Direct or 


HE LESS OBJECTIVE one’s learning, the 

harder it is to measure; the harder it 
is to measure, the less experimental re- 
search in the psychology of its learning; the 
less experimental research, the less we know 
about how to teach. 

Bryan and Harter first discovered the 
learning curve with experiments in the 
learning of telegraphy. W. F. Book verified 
it with experiments in the learning of type- 
writing. Telegraphy and typewriting are 
types of learning which necessitate only 
straight-over hookups in the central nervous 
system. There are no intermediate connec- 
tions. Numerous experiments in the learn- 
ing of nonsense syllables or digits, either 
in identical or reversed order, are other 
examples of this easiest of all kinds of ex- 
perimentation in the psychology of learn- 
ing. Ease explains their frequent use. 

Experiments involving reasoning, such as 
the writer's in solving exercises in plane 
geometry, are not so easy, and therefore are 
not so common, Consequently, we know less 
about how to teach learning which involves 
intermediate neurons between stimulus and 
response. But at least we know the nature 
of the brain paths (to use William James’s 
term) in such learning. 


* Checkerboard system is a term created by and 
often used by the writer to describe the traditional 
school organization. It is suggested by the appear- 
ance of the daily schedule in a typical high school. 
The names of teachers are listed down one edge and 
the class periods in the day across another. Then 
squares are drawn showing who teaches what, and 
when. Pupils in one case, and wooden blocks in the 
other, are moved about to suit the wishes of the 
director. Occasionally, one is crowned and moved 
backwards. And in each instance, the object is to 
get all blocks off the hoard as soon as possible. 


Indirect? 


When it comes to emotional learning, 
however, we don’t even know the structural 
basis very clearly, have precious few experi- 
ments, and know almost nothing about how 
to teach it. Therefore, all that is left is 
theory, and theory is about all we can hope 
for. But even though only theory, a prin- 
ciple can be established as sound by prac- 
tice without experimental controls. 

One moot point which has been batted 
around a lot, with conflicting contentions, 
is that of direct versus indirect teaching of 
ideals. Much of the disagreement on this 
moot point lies in definitions of terms. 

One synonym of direct in direct teaching 
of ideals is scheduled. If direct teaching of 
ideals means scheduled classes in ideals, 
just as there are scheduled classes in algebra, 
English, or history in the checkerboard 
system,’ then it is not desirable. Indirect 
teaching of ideals, in this interpretation, is 
preferable. 

A wholly different meaning, also wrapped 
up in direct, could be expressed better by 
purposeful. If by direct versus indirect 
teaching of ideals, we mean purposeful 
versus incidental teaching of them, then 
direct wins the decision. Putting the two 
preferred meanings together, we get a 
happy combination. Ideals should be 
taught in all classes, not in scheduled ones 
bearing the name ideals and carrying credit 
in the same; and in all classes, the emphasis 
on ideals should be purposeful. 

Two illustrations will help make the pre- 
ferred method clear. An English class is 
studying Silas Marner, recently the most 
commonly taught novel in high schools. 
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If the teacher allows the class to read about 
Silas’s ejection from Lantern Yard because 
he was eccentric, and does not use the inci- 
dent to teach ideals of tolerance, then he 
has fumbled the ball. A woman was driven 
out of Rochester, Ind., within the past 20 
years, because, in the opinion of the court, 
she was hexed. A professor in Terre Haute, 
Ind., had tear gas shot into his home be- 
cause he was entertaining a committee on 
civil liberties—and the police made no effort 
to apprehend the vigilante. Lantern Yards 
abound in America today. 

A boy in an industrial-arts class makes a 
taboret. The mortise-and-tenon joints fit 
loosely, but the boy smears them over with 
wax and the product looks good enough. 
But when the teacher gives the taboret a 
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wrench while testing it, it falls apart. If the 
teacher, thereupon, does not take time out 
to teach ideals, he too has fumbled the ball. 
Sincere means without wax. The taboret, 
and its maker, were insincere. 

Tefichers in all classes must dare to get 
off the subject as occasions justify. Almost 
any adult, in looking backwards and re- 
calling the teacher who influenced his life 
most for the good, will testify that what 
that teacher did to merit the honor was 
done either outside of class or inside of 
class while off the subject. That teacher 
taught ideals purposely but not in a class 
for the purpose. 

J. R. SHANNON 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Social-Living Course Features Resource Visitors 


In September of 1948 a new course, Social Liv- 
ing, was instituted at Pacific Grove High School. 
The course is required of all freshmen, It is taught 
by three teachers and covers units on orientation, 
driver education, vocations, and human relations. 
The guiding principles in thinking through the 
course were that the students should share in the 
planning, that a wide variety of valid educational 
techniques should be used, and that the course 
should be as interesting and worthwhile as en- 
thusiastic teaching could make it. 

The use of resource visitors has been prominent 
among the techniques used. Guest speakers have in- 
cluded and administrators (a coach, an 
art teacher, the school librarian, the principal, the 
superintendent of schools, the dean of boys, the 
dean of girls), 


teachers 


a Red Cross worker, a recreation 
commissioner, the city librarian, a union secretary, 
the manager of the local P. G. & E. office, the man- 
ager of the local telephone exchange, a hobby spe- 
cialist, the manager of the local California State 
Employment Service office, parents, and others. 

Arrangements for these guest speakers are made 
by the students, who are first instructed in inter- 
viewing techniques. Before the visitors come, a pe- 
riod is spent in planning specific questions to be 
asked. After the visit, reports (by committees or by 
individuals) are made on the talks. 

We feel that our use of resource visitors has had 
literally immeasurable returns in terms of under- 


standing, becoming interested in, and approving 
the school program. A mother who, with a panel 
of parents, bad addressed one of the classes in the 
morning, returned to the school in the afternoon. 
She stated that she had been thinking over her 
experience all day, and finally could not resist re- 
turning to tell us how much the experience had 
meant to her and how much the program was do 
ing for her son. 

A copy of a report was sent to one business man. 
He wrote to the student concerned: “Your treatise 
on this subject was excellent. I want to thank you 
for sending me a copy of your composition. Please 
feel free to call on us at any time in the future.” 
Another businessman stated that he was “impressed 
by the lively questioning” and he invited the class 
to visit his place of business. Still another visitor 
commented: “Is this sort of thing new? Is it just 
going on in this school? It should be going on in all 
the schools.” Every speaker invited the class to 
call on him again, and most of them invited the 
students to visit their business establishments. 

Here, again, apart from the real educational 
values involved, is a tangible way for teachers to 
draw the school and the community closer together, 
with direct benefits to both. As teachers who have 
been closely associated with a program of resource 
visitors, we Social Living teachers at Pacific Grove 
High School recommend the procedure to all teach- 
ers.—NorMAN H. Naas in Sierra Educational News. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


The Challenge of School Board Member- 
ship, by Danret R. Davies and Frep W. 
Hosier. New York: Chartwell House, 
Inc., 1949. 153 pages, $2. 

This book dealing with school-board membership 
is one that has long been needed. Beginning with 
the “Importance” and “Nature” of the job, it very 
briefly and correctly points out what should consti- 
tute effective membership on a school board. 

In too many cases election to school-board mem- 
bership has found the newly elected member at a 
loss to know what to do or what a good board 
member is expected to know. This book's specific 
statements and answers to questions will help any 
board member to become fitted for the position he 
holds and certainly should be required reading for 
all new members. 

Every one of the ten chapters has a definite 
place in the training of a good board member, but 
I think that three of them stand out in importance: 
Chapter IIlI—“What Schools Look Like,” 
Chapter IX—“Developing a Good School Staff,” and 
Chapter X—“How to Tell Whether or Not You Are 
Getting Results.” 


Good 


This book fills a need that has long existed. It 
is a professional book written so that the non- 
professional on the board can read it, study it, and 
understand it. 

Prin. 
Indian Lake Central School 
Indian Lake, N.Y. 


Mitton S. Pore, Supy 


The Thread That Runs So True, by Jesse 
Stuart. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Inc., 1949. 293 pages, $3. 

Do you want to have some fun? If so, borrow, beg, 
buy, or pilfer a copy of The Thread That Runs So 
True, by Jesse Stuart, that Kentucky story teller. If 
you're over sixty and have taught in mountain rural 
schools, this story will make you relive your earlier 
exciting experience. If you're a teacher, and over 
forty, and are inclined to be smug, this book will 
bring a degree of humility into your life. If you're 
younger than this, the book will teach you much 
you need to know and you will have some fun read- 
ing it because it is a “humdinger” of a story. 

No, Jesse Stuart didn’t hire me to advertise his 
book, Dollars to doughnuts that he doesn't know 
that I exist. Nor did the publisher send me a review 
copy or any other kind of complimentary copy. 

When Jesse Stuart was fighting his way through 


school and through enemies, I was having much 
lesser but somewhat similar experiences and not 
doing nearly as well with them as he did. I recog 
nize, therefore, what he was doing and recognize how 
successfully he coped with the various difficulties, 
parental and political, which he met with during 
his several years in a mountainous Kentucky county 

his story is rich in human, artistic teaching, and 
living with youth. The reader will love the scrap 
with Guy Hawkins and what it did to Guy. For 
practical teaching experience note Jesse's arith 
metical computation of the quantity of coal for 
Burt Eastham. There are plenty of descriptions of 
experiences that indicate the fine type of artistic 
teaching Jesse was able to do when let alone by the 
superintendent, the politicians, the school trustees, 
and other troublesome factors with whom he was 
engaged. 

To get a picture of back-country local politics, the 
operations of local district trustees in the old-fash 
ioned district school system, and a lot of other 
ancient remnants that have prevented youth from 
obtaining its heritage in the field of education, study 
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the book and examine Jesse’s troubles with these 
trustees, with the quick-trigger “gun-toting” moun- 
tain folk, and with the dishonest politician. Note 
also that among all these people there were some 
who were sincere, honest, and willing to stand up 
for Jesse, for the schools, and for things that were 
worthwhile. This part of the book will remind many 
teachers that such situations still exist today. 

This volume makes vivid the educational and 
emotional poverty of the people who by all rights 
in a democratic society deserve much better. We 
still have groups of people who suffer these same 
limitations, although any society which is dedicated 
to democracy and equal rights and opportunities 
for all its citizens has an obligation to practice 
what it professes. 

The reader will enjoy the wealth of anecdotes, the 
continual descriptions of beauty, the biographical 
references to Stuart’s own development to his writ- 
ings, and to the development of his philosophy of 
education, his treatment of very unusual pupils 
and of unusual behavior, and so on. 

A. R. Mean, Dir. 

Bureau of Educational 
Research 

Univ. of Florida 


Manners Made Easy, by Mary Beery. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 327 
pages, $2.40. 

It just isn’t done! What, reach across a table? 
Give your date just a half-hour’s notice? Never! It 
just isn't done! 

Mary Beery, in her textbook, Manners Made Easy, 
gives her slant on the “right perspective.” Growing 
up, she concedes, is painful—yes—but it can be ac- 
complished gallantly and gracefully. A tall order for 
those teenagers who can live up to the strict regula- 
tions of etiquette subsequently to be imposed upon 
them. 

With an informal bit-of-this and a bit-of-that, the 
author skims over a panorama of social amenities. 
Eyeing the needs of the young, socially aware, from 
the well-poised to the wallflower, she supplements 
her verbal message visually with action photographs 
of the “how-to” and “how-not-to” do it. The multi- 
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ple-choice quiz at the end of each chapter should 
prod the reader to analyze his own standing in the 
socially correct pattern, and gauge himself by the 
self-rating answer key. 

Miss Beery omits little in her molding of the 
proper young person, whether it be a definition of 
“a la carte” or how much to tip a redcap. And, 
to guide the teacher, strip-film material for each 
topic is carefully listed. This is a “Text-Film” book 
for which McGraw-Hill has prepared five 35 mm. 
film strips, and has planned others. Four of the 
present film strips concern good manners in these 
four situations: at home, in school, at table, and 
on dates. The fifth deals with appearance and 
grooming. The films are $4.50 each, or $20 for the 
set. 

Whether the facts in this well-organized book 
will ever come home to roost is a moot question. 
This is, fundamentally, a twentieth-century Emily 
Post guide to conventions. If, psychologically, good 
manners can be isolated from every-day living into a 
separate text, if there is just one set standard for 
good manners—then Miss Beery's book really fills the 
bill 

BEATRICE BAL 
Clark Jr. High School 
Bronx, N.Y. 


Language for Daily Use—Grade 7, by Mary 


C. Forey, KATHERINE CONNELL, W. 
Lestig GARNETT, with the Collaboration 
of Mitprep A. Dawson. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1949. 
405 pages, $1.84. 

Differing from its innumerable predecessors in 
an unusual use of green ink for two-color effects in 
its illustrations, this text proceeds conventionally 
through nouns, pronouns, verbs, spelling, vocabulary, 
and so forth. Study skills are treated in somewhat 
greater detail than is customary in books for this 
level. So is club organization. 

Still in the conventional pattern 
abundance of the peremptory forms: 

“Compare the three kinds of verbs.” 

“...emrich the sentences.” 


is an over- 


“. ,. find a good joke.” 

There are too few appeals to the strong interests 
of children of this age in such things as puzzles, 
games, competitive activities, television. A teacher, 
therefore, who is well enough equipped to bend 
the contents of this book (and they are worthwhile), 
to her children’s purposes and interests, could prob 
ably use any other drill book, at lower cost. 

Haroip R. BLau 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York N.Y. 





Book REVIEWS 


La Parcela, by José L6pez-PorTiLLo yY 
Rojas, edited, with introduction, notes, 
exercises, and vocabulary by Juan B. Rael 
and Robert E. Luckey. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. xii + 218 
pages, $2. 

Here is a new text to supply intermediate Spanish 
classes with material from Latin America, a Mexican 
novel of the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
This story, combining a well-developed plot and a 
vivid portrayal of rural life and customs in Mexico, 
has little or no humor and “offers a study of the 
morbid affection for land displayed by the native 
proprietors.” (Alfred Coester’s The Literary History 
of Spanish America, Macmillan, 1916, p. 366.) 

La Parcela is chiefly concerned with two ranchers 
and their dispute over a piece of land. A wealthy 
rancher of pure Indian blood, Pedro Ruiz owns the 
property adjoining that of Miguel Diaz. Miguel, en- 
vious of Pedro's wealth, is encouraged by a shyster 
lawyer, Jaramillo, to claim a rough, wooded hill, 
really a worthless bit of property, on the borders of 
Pedro's land. Miguel takes the land by force, and is 
later dispossessed by Pedro's tenants. The incident 
leads to a bitter fight between Roque Torres, Pedro's 
tenant, and Panfilo Vargas, Miguel's tenant, the re- 
sult being that eventually both Roque and Panfilo 
are arrested and put in jail. 

The dispute over the land assumes the propor- 
tions of a feud and is carried into court, where brib- 
ing the judge, Enrique Camposorio, secures a de- 
cision in Miguel's favor. In a higher court, how- 
ever, the same means regains the land for Pedro. 
Miguel seeks revenge and plots with the municipal 
president to apply the ley fuga to Roque Torres. As 
if that were not sufficient, Miguel orders several of 
his hired men to destroy the dam that is the source 
of Pedro’s water power. 

Many things combine to make this edition of La 
Parcela a significant addition to Spanish textbooks. 
Among the pedagogical paraphernalia which make 
the book “teachable” are: The relatively brief, yet 
fine, introduction ably summarizes the position of 
José Lopez-Portillo y Rojas in Mexican literature 
and outlines the locale of the novel. Second, the 
notes at the bottoms of the pages are copious and, 
for the most part, excellent. Also there are cuestio- 
narios and many different exercises that make an 
excellent accompaniment for intensive study and 
that cannot fail to develop linguistic ability. 

Spanish classes will find pleasant and profitable 
their reading of this Latin-American novel, which 
has a colorful background and a good story. 

EpNA Lue FURNESS 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyo. 
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If your school is one of the many thousands 
of secondary schools and colleges that have 
used Forms A and B of The Survey Test of the 
DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, plan to use 
Forms C and D, now available, in your 1950- 
51 reading program, The forms of The Survey 
Test are economical of time, easy to give and 
score, useful in planning instruction in read- 
ing, both developmental and remedial work, and 
moderate in cost. That’s why they have been 
chosen by so many schools and colleges, and 
selected by the Reader’s Digest Educational 
Service, Inc., for its 900,000-student testing pro- 
gram this school year. Order a specimen copy. 


DIAGNOSTIC 
Battery 


After The Survey Section has screened out the 
students who need remedial reading work, indi- 
cated the students who need an enriched pro- 
gram, and checked the reading progress of 
average students, give the first group real help 
through The Diagnostic Battery. This battery, 
used on the screened students who need reme- 
dial assistance, helps to diagnose individual 
reading difficulties and to suggest the methods 
of treatment needed in each case. Have on hand 
the four sections of The Diagnostic Battery— 
covering Vocabulary, Comprehension, Rates of 
Reading, and Word Attack. Examine a set! 


For Gr. 7-12 and Ist College ¥ ear 


The DIAGNOSTIC 


Reading Tests 
THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS were 


developed to offer schools a more scientific, 
more efficient, more economical series of tests 
that not only survey the reading skills of all 
students but also diagnose individual difficulties 
and suggest remedial steps. If your school 
hasn't yet discovered the advantages of these 
tests, order a specimen set now! 


Specimen copy of The Survey Test, 
40¢ 


Specimen set of complete battery of 
The Diagnostic Reading Tests, $3.15 


To order quantities, or a specimen copy of The 
Survey Test, or a specimen set of the total bat- 
tery, or for information on The Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, 
Chairman, THE COMMITTEE ON DIAG. 
NOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., Kingscote 
Apt. 3G, 419 W. 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 
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20 Skills Units In 
One Book: 


This teaching aid offers schools an efficient and economical means of giving pupils 
basic training in the 20 social-studies skills that they will need throughout their 
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THE SPOTLIGHT: BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The May Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in THe CLEARING House for May. 


I hate contests. I think they are vicious, fre- The use of an “Achievement and Activities-In- 


quently dishonest, always unreliable and mislead 


ing, antisocial, demoralizing (not to say immoral), 
and the root and father of many psychopathic ail- 
ments, And that’s just the beginning.—Julian M. 


Drachman, p. 515 


The suggestion was made that each teacher in the 
entire department spend one period in each term 
visiting the classroom of some other teacher in the 
department. Each teacher was to write a brief re- 
port of the commendable features of the lesson ob- 
served. The plan was accepted.—Irving Flinker, p. 
519. 


Why couldn't occasional comic strips be inserted 
between the pages of a difficult, technically worded 
text that has needed streamlining for some time?— 
Anne Malatesta, p. 523. 


And administrators, quizzed along similar lines, 
have a habit of pulling you into their inner cham 
bers, closing the door (softly), and whispering 
hoarsely into your eager ear, “I'd like to make cer 
tain changes, but I'm stuck with a crew of tradi- 
tional teachers, etc."—Ben Sweeney, p. 


on 
527: 


ventory” is one of the answers to the query, “Sure, 
our cumulative records are incomplete. What can 
we do about them when our teachers are busy and 
no one has time to keep them up to date?”—Edward 
C. Roeber, p. 535. 


Modern American youth, therefore, needs to be 
Americanized to our unique cultural heritage, just 
as the immigrant coming to our shores needed it a 
generation ago.—Arthur L. Rautman, p. 539. 


The bond that unites us all is that we all search 
for one great Truth: how can one escape Institute 
attendance?—Mary-Lynn Drake, p. 543. 


One might now ask this question: Does firearms 
education have a place in the schools? . . . One only 
has to check the roll of accidental fatalities in the 
home and during the hunting seasons to be con 
vinced that such 
somewhere along the line.—Guy P. Franck, p 


offered 


540. 


instruction should be 


The faculty and Principal O. C. West have de 
veloped a schedule which makes examination rou 
tines as “painless” as possible.—Naidene Goy, p. 561. 


Articles featured in the May Clearing House: 


Biology Is Spectacular! Why Are Its Texts Dull? . 


More Electives for High-School English 


Is This Supervision? A Principal's Typical Day 
Cumulative Records: Plan Lifts Burden from Teachers 
The New Americanization: For the Newly Affluent 


School Civic Club: It Went into Action 


May I Leave the Room? (Teachers’ Institutes) 


Firearms Education in Biology 


Who's the Goat? The New Teacher, of Course! 
Flying Supervisor: He Covers Outpost Schools 
This Council Acts in the Students’ Interests .... 


Operation Video 


Polish Boy: a D.P. in an American High School .. 


Don’t Like Poetry? Let Them Sing It! 
“Painless” Examination Schedule 


Julian M. Drachman 
...Irving Flinker 

... Anne Malatesta 
Ben Sweeney 

i R. D. Shouse 
.Edward C. Roeber 
Arthur L. Rautman 
Alex H. Lazes and Paul Bisgaier 
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.....-Guy P. Franck 

..Chester D. Babcock 

Martin N. B. Holm 

D. W. Hortin 

.Gertrude A. Young 

.Carlos de Zafra, Jr. 

...Frances Moller 
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These are the skills of the 
ACTIVE CITIZEN: 


vy How to Cooperate with Civie Authori- 
ties 
vy How to Analyze Issues 


vx How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


yy How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
zen 


yxy How to Be Active in Community Poli- 
tics 

yx How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 

vy How to Listen to Political Speeches 

yx How to Read Political News 

vy How to Study Platforms 


yx How to Understand Constitutionality 
xx How to Select a Candidate 

yx How to Choose Your Political Party 
yy How to Register and Vote 

yx How to Write to Your Congressman 
yx How to Vote Taxes 

yy How to Serve on a Jury 

vy How to Judge Good Local Govern- 


ment 


vy How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 


yy How to Be an International Citizen 
yy How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th or 
12th grade to give students a direct understand- 
ing of their civic responsibilities, and direct ex- 
periences in civic participation. 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable ad- 
vance in senior-high-school social-studies texts 
in a decade, has a more practical and specific 
approach to the problem of citizenship than 
you will find in any other text. 

WE, THE CITIZENS offers a program of 


action by which the understanding youth may 
become the active citizen. It emphasizes action 
with adults in the improvement of the local 
community. 

Plan now to order classroom quantities of 
this practical, objective, “how to do it” text 
on political and civic responsibilities. It will 
bring new life, new meaning to Problems of 
Democracy and other courses. Order your copy 
of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free 


examination. 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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Chance to Teach! 237 
Stewart, Jane and Paul Bogen. Radio Workshop's 
Teen-Age Program, 365 
Stolz, Evelyn A. “What Keeps You So Calm?” 492 
Story, George O. “All Children of All People”: 
Realistic Sense! 469 
Story, M. L. Popular Magazines Ignore the High- 
School Curriculum, 480 
Straub, Elizabeth A. The gth-Grade English Classes 
Get Newswise, 212 
Strickland, Ruby. City Hall and Court House: Our 
Ports of Call, 34 
Struthers, Marion. 
Themselves, 134 
Student Handbook, Developing an Informative. By 
George Kaluger, 17 
“a Hall Headache Licked, 
By Aranka I. David, 79 
Sullivan, Kenneth G. Selling High-School Athletics, 
271 
Summer School and Gained, I Went to. By Ethel M. 
Jones, 106 
Supervision? A Principal's Typical Day, 
By R. D. Shouse, 530 
—s Ben. More Electives for High-School Eng- 
lish, 5 
Swick, *Charles L. The Physically 
Teacher—An Asset, 393 


They Competed Only With 


The “Dishonorable” 


Is This. 


Handicapped 
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Switzer, Rosalie Rives Conard. Grammar Drill: 4 
Years of It? 488 


Teacher Traits That Pupils Like or Dislike. By L. 
E. Leipold, 164 

(Teachers’ Institutes) May I Leave the Room? By 
Mary-Lynn Drake, 543 

Teaching: A Checklist, The “Spark” 
Charles Brodsky, 41 

Television, Core Unit: Theater, Movies, Radio. By 
Charlotte Whittaker, 21 

Television Is Moving in on Us! By Herbert A. 
Clark, 259 

Testing Plan That 
Aughiabaugh, 358 

Testing Program Measures Improvement. By Ralph 
A. Ringgenberg, 242 

Testing Program, Our Junior High. By Eileen 
Iberg, 413 

Texts Dull?, Biology Is Spectacular! Why Are Its. 
By Anne Malatesta, 523 

Theater, Movies, Radio, Television, Core Unit. By 
Charlotte Whittaker, 21 

Thesis Topic Here, Get 
Lamers, 497 

Thomas, Cordell. The Hole in the Sock, 484 

Tonsor, Charles A. Discipline or Psychotherapy? 471 

Tricks of the Trade. Edited by Ted Gordon, 11, 78, 
147, 204, 263, 334, 412, 468, 522 

Triggs, Frances and Others. The 24 Questions on 
Reading Problems, 67 

Tripp, Hillard C. A Bit of Mass Conversion, 199 

Tutorial Plan, We're Abolishing the. By L. E. 
Leipold, 109 


Ullman, Shirley. Job Interview: 
cuss Techniques, 228 

U.N. Flag Pledge: A gth-Grade Project. 
Rosenberg, 12 

U.N. Workshop: Problems and Methods. By Samuel 
Everett and C. O. Arndt, 456 

Understand Teachers, 7 Ways of Helping Students 
to. By Arthur Hoppe, 424 

Unified Studies: A History-English Powerhouse. By 
Helen Rand Miller, 103 


in Good. By 


Prevents Failures. By B. A. 


Your. By William M. 


18-Year-Olds Dis- 
By Max 


Video, Operation. By Gertrude A. Young, 556 

Visiting Day: 110-Year-Old Idea Revived. By Char 
lotte Isham, 167 

Visiting for Fresh Ideas. By Irving Flinker, 519 

Visual Education, 13 Fallacies in. By B. A. Aughin 
baugh, 7 


Warren, Jr., James E. The English Teacher as 
Humorist, 8 

Watts, Marjorie S. “Every Day We Mold Lives,” 37 

“What Keeps You So Calm?” By E. A. Stolz, 492 

What We Learned From Tom. By William D. 
Carlson, 406 

Whittaker, Charlotte, Core Unit: 
Radio, Television, 21 

Who's the Goat? The New Teacher, of Course! By 
Chester D. Babcock, 547 

Women?, What Can We Do About. 
Lottick, 427 

Woodruff, C. H. Caught Mapping: Students Make 
Their Own, 45 

Work Camp in Germany, Die Briicke: 
School's. By Arthur H. Brinton, 286 


Theater, Movies, 


By Kenneth V. 


George 


Young, Gertrude A. Operation Video, 556 
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YOU will find 


stimulating reading in 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


Are you a counselor... teacher... 
placement officer ... administrator . .. 
personnel manager? Professionally 
alert men and women in these and 
many other job classifications keep 
up with developments in their fields 


by reading OCCUPATIONS. 


Read the May issue for complete cov- 
erage of the 1950 Convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. You will alse find in later is- 
sues such articles as: High School 
Seniors Survey Job Opportunities; Oc- 
cupational Pattern Research; Review 
of Literature on Predicting Success in 
Clerical Occupations; The Relations 
Between Test Scores and Success in 
Hotel Administration; College Junior 
Norms for A.C.E. and Minnesota 
Clerical Tests; Counselors Evaluate 
Experience in Business and Industry, 
and A Plea for the Empolyment of 
Epileptics 


so 
Subscribe now! 


Annual subscription (8 issues) $4.50 


$5.00 


Canadian and foreign 


The National Vocational 


Guidance Association 
1424 16th Street 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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The CLEARING House 


SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 562) 


raising money. The debt has been cut by donations, 
food sales, and receipts from various social events. 
Then somebody learned that a nearby hospital 
would pay for blood. Before long, 20 residents had 
contracted to sell their blood in behalf of the school 
debt. How many people in your community would 
give their life's blood for dear old Blanktown High? 


SUMMER FOR PLAY: Educators who insist that 
children take remedial school work during the sum 
mer months belong in jail. That’s the opinion of 
Dr. Roma Gans, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, stated at a recent meeting of camp directors, 
New 
said Dr. Gans, young people need a complete cessa 
tion from academic activities—particularly those in 
which they encountered difficulties: “One of the 


according to the York Times. In summer, 


most pitiful stories that I have ever heard was that 
of a boy who was picked up on the road near a sum 
mer camp. With tears streaming down his face the 
boy said, ‘I just want to go some place where no 
one will teach me how to read.’ I hope that some 
day our society will be sufficiently advanced that 
educators will be arrested if they insist that a child 
do remedial work during summer months as a condi 
tion of promotion.” 


SITTERS: A course for baby sitters is a new 
feature of the curriculum of Somerset, Pa., High 
School. There are 16 girls enrolled in the course, 
which is taught by the school nurse and a physical 
education teacher, says Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Sample items in the girls’ code of ethics: “Baby Sit 
ting is your ‘career’ for the time being.” “Tempta- 
tion to raid the ice-box should be conquered.” 


DIALECTS: So many 
remainder of the lt 


New Yorkers consider the 
S. provincial and quaint that 
we thought you might get a smile over the an 
nouncement of a new book of King’s Crown Press 
(Columbia University). It's The Pronunciation of 
English in New York City, by Dr. Allen Forbes Hub- 
bell. Dr. Hubbell has found that although the U. S. 
as a whole is “remarkable for the phonetic uni- 
formity of its speech,” New Yorkers pronounce Eng 
lish “in a manner distinctly different from ‘Gen 
eral American’ and also different from the speech of 
the surrounding countryside.” Dr. Hubbell confined 
his study to the pronunciation of New Yorkers who 
have no immediate foreign-language background, 
and the book deals with “the various metropolitan 
dialects” to be found ia the boroughs. We wonder 
whether Dr. Hubbell found that Morningside 
Heights has a hillbilly dialect of its own. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING Houst 

















McKINLEY DESK 


OUTLINE MAPS 


Sizes and Prices of Desk Outline Maps 


aa—size 15 x 20 ins. $3.25 per hundred bh—size 74% x 10 ins. $.80 per hundred 


a—size 10 x 15 ins. $1.60 per hundred 


c—size 544 x 744 ins. $.60 per hundred 


Carriage Extra 


Athens . 

Egypt 

Europe _ 

Europe, Central & Southern 
Eastern World .. 


Italy, Central . 
Mediterranean World . 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 
Ancient History 


MEDIEVAL & MODERN HISTORY 


Austro Hungary in 1914 


British Isles . 

Eastern World .. 

England 

Europe (bds. of 1921) . 
Europe (bds. of 1914) 

Europe (no bds.) 

Europe, Central (bds. of 1914) 
Europe, Central (no bds.) . 
Europe, Central & Southern in 1914 .....11lac 
Europe, Central & Southern (no bds.) ....111b 
Europe, Southeast & East Mediterranean .115abe 
France, Netherlands & England .... . 124abe 


..T2ab, 82abe 
89abc, 101b 
.99ab, 22aa, 10la 


AMERICAN 


Central America & Mexico (bds.) 

Eastern United States (bds.) ... 

Europe in 1921 ’ 
Middle Atlantic States .. 

Middle Atlantic Colonies 

Mississippi Valley 

New England States 

New England Colonies 

North America (National bds.) .. 

15ab, 85abe, 104ab 

North America (State & Province bds.) 25aa, 798 

.179abe, 180b 


. 17 Tabe, 196ab 
T2ab, 82abe 
.188b, 187abe 
.195b 

. 178abe 

.182b, 185abe 


Philippine Islands .... 


Germany in 1914 
Germany in 1914 & 1920 
Japan & Eastern China . 


Mediterranean World 
Russia in 1914 
Spain 
World, Eliptical (bds.) 
World, Mercator (no bds.) 
28aa, Tlab, Biabe, 
World, Divided at 60° East 
Longitude (no bds.) 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 
European & English History 


"100ab 


South Atlantic Colonies 

South America (bds.) 76ab, 86abe, 105ab 

Southwestern United States (no bds.) ....171b 

United States (bds.) 29a, 78ab, 175abe, 176abe 

United States (no bds.) .. 

West Indies & Mexico (no bds.) 

World Elliptical (bds.) 

World, Mercator (no bds.) . 

28aa, Tab, Slabc, 100ab 

World, Divided at 60° East Longitude (no 
bds.) 1 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 


American History, United States & Coan- 
tral America 


Write for Complete Catalog and Samples 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


809-811 North 19th Street 


Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in "happy, profitable 
working-together" 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of democratic group activities. 

SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES—An assembly program for 
each week of the school year. 

CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
matic productions. 

CLASS ORGANIZATIONS—Directions for the suc- 
cessful guidance of school groups. 

FINANCING ACTIVITIES—Suggestions for financ- 
ing student functions. 

ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholestic sports. 

DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 

DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions and aids in the 
directing of school clubs of all types. 

HOME ROOMS—Idees end plans for educetive 
home room projects. 

PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 

STUDENT PUBLICATIONS—Guidence in the pro- 
duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 

PARTIES AND BANQUETS—Suggestions for edu- 
cative and wholesome socie!l activities. 

STUDENT GOVERNMENT—Sound direction in the 
development of student sense of responsibility. 

MiSCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, etc. 


4 
Fr, 
* 
: 
> 
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Each month Schoo! Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscribe now! 


School Activities 
1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
In writing advertisers please mention CLEaRInc House 





